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For The Sunday-School Times, 
MY SCATTERED .CLASS. 
BY M. B. SLEIGHT. 


To-day, in their deserted seat, 

With sorrowing heart I sit alone; 
For hither come no eager feet, 
Where once for me a welcome sweet 

From loving faces shone, 


*Tis many a month.since one by one 

I saw them go their chosen ways; 
And still in prayer their names I twine, 
And evermore I call them mine, 

As in the by-gone days. 


From those glad Sabbaths of the past— 
Bright stars that in my memory burn— 

To days since last we parted here, 

My loving thoughts, in hope and fear, 
With eager questionings turn :— 


“How have you each, through all these years, 
In life’s great battle borne your part? 
What pathways have your young feet trod? 
What work your hands achieved for God, 
O children of my heart?” 


In vain I ask—no answering voice 
The Sabbath silence breaks for me; 

Dear Jesus, hear my daily prayer, 

My scattered class keep in thy care, 
And bring them home to thee! 


pone Neal 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Good Words for Christian Parents. 
PARENTAL GOVERNMENT. 
BY THE REV. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


HAT the Christian family may be a 
mould in which child-piety may be 
developed, order is a prime requisite. One 
of the very first principles which the child 
ought to acquire is a sense of obedience to 
authority. You must govern your chil- 
dren, Parental government in the early 
years of childhood answers the ends of 
divine government, and the obedience and 
reverence which children now give to you 
are the foundation of the same habits of 
mind toward God. By carefully training 
your children in habitsof order and subjec- 
tion you are giving them the alphabet of a 
higher obedience to God. 

Do not, then, let your children grow up 
oftheir own accord. They must be sur- 
rounded with regulations. They ought 
very soon to learn that they are subjects of 
law, and that disobedience brings with it 
punishment. You must restrain your chil- 
dren. It was said in praise of Abraham, 
“For I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after 
him.’ It was the want of parental restraint 
which brought ruin upon the family of 
Eli; ‘‘he honored his sons above God,’’ 
and when they made themselves vile, ‘‘he 
restrained them not.’’ Of Jesus, the Model 








Child, it is written, ‘‘He went down with 
them, and came to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject unto them.”’ 

How many Christian parents ruin their 
children, and embitter their own lives by 
not exercising the authority which God 
has given them. They are too easy with 
the child, and imagine that when he ar- 
rives at years of muturity, he will, of his 
own accord, turn from his folly. The ten- 
der-hearted parent shrinks from resorting 
to punishment. Mild expostulation is used : 
‘“ Why do ye such things? Nay, my sons; 
for itis no good report that I hear.’? Human 
nature requires a more stern discipline. 
Parental timidity, as a general rule, brings 
ruin upon the child. There is no scene in 
the Bible so full of sadness as that of the 
aged Eli sitting by the wayside, waiting 
for news from the battle, his heart trembling 
for the ark of God. At last the messenger 
arrives; ‘‘ Israel is fled before the Philis- 
tines, and there hath been also a great 
slaughter among the people, and thy two 
sons also, Hophni and Phinehas are dead, 
and the ark of God is taken.’’ And the 
chief cause of this cumulative calamity was 
owing to the fact that he failed to restrain 
his sons. He did not govern them when 
they were children. There was no exer- 
cise of authority, but only gentle expostu- 
lation. 


As to the principles of parental govern- 
ment, they are suggested by those of the 
Divine. Parents occupy a relation towards 
their children, similar, in many respects, 
to that which God does towards us. In 
our Father’s government over us, there are 
many things which we cannot understand. 
God does not see fit, even if it were possi- 
ble, to give us the reasons of his dealings 
with us. We are compelled to trust him. 
We do not know whether this or, that 
course in life will be for the best. We put 
our hand in that of our Father, and blindly 
follow him. Soalso withchildren. They 
cannot, oftentimes, understand why they 
are ordered to do this or that. The child 
must trust the parent. He must not wait 
before obeying until he can comprehend 
the reasons of the parents’ command. A 
Persian fable aptly illustrates the utility of 
this disposition: A father on his death- 
bed bequeathed to his son a bag of stones, 
and requested him fever to part with it. 
The son became weary of carrying his bur- 
den of worthless stones, as he supposed, 
and often longed to throw it away, but 
filial love prompted him to persevere, 
and he was rewarded at last by discovering 
that the stones were costly diamonds. 





Our Father in heaven governs us with 
great kindness. Although we cannot un- 
derstand many of his dealings with us, yet 
we know that, in the end, good to us will 
be the result. The gentleness of God ap- 
pears, even at present, among many things 
that are dark. The same gentleness, toa 
certain extent, ought to characterize the 
government of children by their parents. 
There is power in kindness; a cheerful 
countenance works like magic; ‘‘ Pleasant 
words are as an honey-comb, sweet to the 
soul, and health to the bones.’’ Hereis the 
source of a mother’s power. The little 
ones are led by the cords of Iove, and do not 
know that they are led. How easily the 
storm of passion is allayed by a mother’s 
kind word. Force could not doit. Next to 
the love of Our Father in ‘Heaven, the 
patient gentleness of a —~mother is the 
greatest treasure which a human being can 
possess. 


There is, however, no looseness in the 
Divine government. Punishment follows 
the. violation of a divine law. So there 
ought to be in parental government a wise 
commingling of love and severity. You 
must, if you would save the soul of your 
child, wisely, but firmly inflict punishment 
whenever there has been a transgression 
of your laws. ‘‘ He that spareth his rod, 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him, 
chasteneth him betimes.’”’ ‘‘Correct thy 
son, and he shall give thee rest, yea, he 
shall give delight to thy soul.’”’ As to the 
manner of punishing, that must be deter- 
mined by circumstances and by the tem- 
perament of the child. The modern ideas 
of nurture are somewhat vague upon this 
matter. Use moral influence, the theorists 
say. But human nature proves itself too 
perverse to be controlled by moral influ- 
ence. There can be no government, without 
penalty. Christian parent, never let your 
child gain the idea that he can transgress 
your laws, and feel no inconvenience. I 
say nothing as to the manner; with regard 
to that, every parent must be his own judge. 
The Rev. J. C. Ryle remarks: ‘'The cha- 
racters of children are so exceedingly 
different, that what would be a severe pun- 
ishment to one child, would be no punish- 
ment at all to another. I only beg to enter 
my decided protest against the modern no- 
tion that no children ought ever to be 
whipped. Doubtless some parents use 
bodily correction far too much, and far tco 
wiolently: but many others, I fear, use it 
‘ar too little.” 

Let there be no threatening merely. 
Some parents endeavor to command obe- 
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dience in this way. It is worse than 
useless. The child should always under- 
stand that you mean what you say, and 
that disobedience will be followed by pun- 
ishment. There is nothing so wholesome 
as the wise exercise of parental authority, 
and the want of it causes confusion in 
Church and State. 


><> 
~-<—-<- 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE PRAYER-LIST. 


OME of the teachers in aSabbath-school, 

and members of a Bible class in Ver- 
mont, agreed to make the conversion of 
certain persons of their acquaintance, their 
associates and relatives, the subjects of 
special prayer and labor. Each person so 
agreeing was furnished with a list of the 
names to lay before the Lord in secret 
prayer every day, to be followed as occa- 
sion offered, by faithful religious conversa- 
tion with each one alone. 

Soon, as might be expected,—for God is 
always faithful to his promise—some were 
rejoicing in a new found Saviour; others 
were inquiring and serious. Early one 
morning, the villagers were suddenly 
aroused from their slumbers by the cry of 
Fire! One of the persons on the prayer-list, 
for whom many earnest prayers had been 
offered, who had been most tenderly urged 
toaecept Christ without delay, but who had 
not publicly professed faith in him— 
arose, and accompanied by his little son, 
who desired to see the fire, proceeded to the 
place. Returning soon to his family with 
his son, he hasted back to aid in extinguish- 
ing the flames. While engaged in such 
efforts, he was crushed by a portion of the 
falling building, and was soon brought to 
his wife a disfigured, lifeless corpse ! 

Teacher, parent, praying one, is therea 
husband, a wife, a child, arelative or friend, 
for whom you are praying, yet unconvert- 
ed? Oh! beearnest, faithful now, for death 
may come soon, and suddenly, and the 
grave cover the loved one from your sight! 

JAY. 


+ <> = ______ 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


“NO MAN CARED.” 


YOUNG man overtook me a few days 

ago,and gave me aride. The subject 
of religion was introduced, upon which I 
found him quite ready to converse. He 
seemed glad to have me speak to him upon 
it. He readily admitted its great impor- 
tance, and said that he had many serious 
thoughts about these matters. 

In the course of our conversation, I asked 
him whether other persons had spoken to 
him on this subject. He mentioned the 
name of one Christian woman; but said 
that no one else had conversed with him. 
He lives in a Christian community. He 
has many Christian relatives and friends, 
He is in the habit of attending on the 
preaching of the Gospel, and has long been 
a member of the Sabbath-school; and yet, 


with the above exception, no one has ad- ; 
dressed a word to him personally about the 


interests of his precious soul. He said he 


hadoften wondered at it, and well he might. 

And are there not many young men and 
young women in like circumstances, whose 
experience is similar? And this being 
the case, can we wonder that there are no 
more of this class seeking the salvation of 
their souls? One of the means which God 
has most abundantly blessed to the awaken- 
ing and conversion of sinners, is faithful 
personal conversation with them about 
their souls. By this means Harlan Page 
was instrumental in the conversion of great 
numbers. There are many Christians who 
pray much in their closets, in their families, 
and in the social meeting, and who at the 
same time are exemplary in their lives, 
who never speak a word to the impenitent 
personally about their souls’ concerns. If 
they would but go on to do this, there is 
great reason to hope that careless sinners 
would be awakened, and found anxiously 
inquiring what they must do to be saved? 

H. §. 


er 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


A PRECIOUS OLD HYMN. 


URING Rev. E. P. Hammond’s labors 

in Cincinnati, there was no hymn 

sung more frequently, and none with more 
heart-feeling, than the following: 


My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine; 
For thee all the pleasures of sin I resign ; 

My gracious Redeemer, my Saviour art thou; 
If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 


I love thee because thou hast first loved me, 
And purchased my pardon on Calvary’s tree; 
I love thee for wearing the thorns on thy brow, 
If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 


I'll love thee in life, and I’ll love thee in death, 
And praise thee as long as thou lendest me breath, 
And say when the death dew lies cold on my brow, 
If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 


In mansions of glory, and endless delight, 

l’ll ever adore thee, in yon heaven of light; 

I’ll sing with the glittering crown on my brow, 
If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 


This hymn has an author and a history. 
Who the author is, we cannot tell. While 
the writer was singing it by the sick-bed of 
an aged Welsh woman, she interrupted him, 
saying to her husband: ‘‘ Didn’t we used 
to sing that precious hymn forty years ago 
in Wales?’ ‘‘ Certainly we did,’’ said he; 
and turning to an old Welsh tune-book, 
faded with years, he found the hymn and 
the music. Both these aged people joined 
in the singing—it was precious to their 
souls, 

The hymn was sung in one of our colored 
Sabbath-schools, when the oldest scholar, 
aman of fourscore years, said: ‘‘ We used 
to sing that song in old Virginia forty years 
ago. It was a great favorite.’’ : 

T'wo young ladies from England, con- 
nected with a Methodist church, were 
pleased to recognize this sweet and precious 
hymn, which they had often sung in their 
native land. A poor little cripple boy, who 
loves Jesus, was asked, ‘‘ Which hymn do 
. you love best?’ Without a moment’s hesi- 
(tation, he said : 





“My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine,” 


Had our dear Brother Hammond done 





————= 


nothing more when he was amongst us here 

than to teach the people this precious song 

his visit would have proved a wonderful 

blessing. But hundreds have learned to 

sing this song with all their heart, who 

were once far from God by wicked works, 
That other hymn, 


“Revive us again,” 
and, 
“Oh I must be a lover of the Bord, 
Or I can’t go to heaven when I die,” 
have been constantly sung, and are readily 
learned. Singing is, indeed, a means of 
grace. May it be more and more cultivated, 
inasmuch as God has said: ‘‘ Whoso offer- 
eth praise glorifieth me, and to him that” 
ordereth his conversation aright, will I 
show the salvation of God.”’ J. E. 


<-> 


‘‘He Prayed So Long.” 
BY THE REV. PETER STRYKER, D. D,. 


A FEW weeks ago a clergyman—we will 
not mention his name—was visiting 
in a Christian family. After the evening 
meal was finished a hymn was sung, a 
short portion of Scripture was read, and 
then, by invitation, the minister led in 
prayer. With a heart full of joy and grati- 
tude he poured out his soul in praise and 
petition. Arising from their knees all in 
that group of devout worshippers seemed 
to be quite affected. Among them was a 
little boy about four years old; the little 
fellow was weeping. ; : é 
‘“What is the matter, Jamie?’’ inquired 
the loving father. 

“Oh, he prayed so long!’’ sobbed the 
child. 

The father tried, in courtesy to the guest, 
to cover up the remark, but it was quite 
impossible. The fact was out, and that too 
as plainly as words could”’make it. The 
child had been prattling and playing all 
day long. He had frolicked with the visitor 
and seemed to enjoy his company as much 
as any others in the family. But his rest- 
time had come, and to remain upon his 
little knees as he had been taught, and listen 
to the evening prayer without being rest- 
less when that prayer was longer than 
usual, was very trying to him, and hence 
his tears} and complaint—‘‘ He prayed so 
long.’’ 

Let this be a lesson to all who lead in 
prayer. 

Parent, visitor in the family circle, be 
short and simple in prayers. Remember 
the children.®; Don’t talk about ‘‘ celestial 
realizations’’*and ‘‘the power which en- 
circles the’finest filament of thistle-dewrm 
with a coronet of dewy gems.”’ That is all 
proper and beautiful in its place, but the 
children cannot comprehend it any better 
than if it was Greek. You would be pray- 
ing in—to them—‘‘an unknown tongue.” 
And however'simple your language, do not 
be lengthy, or you may get a rebuke from 
some sleepy little'mortal as he whines out, 

‘* He prayed so long.”’ 

Sabbath-school superintendents, when 
you open or close fyour school be very sim- 
ple, pointed, and®short. Don’t pray about 
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everybody and everything. Confine your 
petition to the school. Teach the children 
all to close their eyes and keep perfectly 
still, and to encourage them to unite with 
you in devotion. Be very brief, concluding 
with the Lord’s Prayer, in which they are 
to join with you audibly. I know asuper- 
intendent who is accustomed to ask his 
teachers and visitors to lead in prayer for 
two minutes. He isasensible man. Every- 
thing goes on in his school like clockwork, 
and the smallest child is not wearied. 
There is no danger he will hear the re- 
proach, ‘‘ He prayed so long.’’ 

The children are not the only ones who 
get worried with lengthy prayers. Men 
who have been working hard all day with 
the body or the brain, and women whose 
work (unlike men’s work) is never finished 
—people who have run away from their 
toil to find rest in the prayer-meeting— 
should not be punished by thoughtless men 
who deal in stereotype expressions, and 
close up a ten or fifteen minute prayer 
with the significant confession, ‘‘ we are 
not heard for our much speaking.”’ Such 
men are very godly no doubt, and mean 
well, yet they commit a crime against the 
weak and weary, and they compel nearly 
every other person in the room to sin in 
thought as he complains in his soul, per- 
haps with his lips, ‘‘He prayed so long.” 
Very rarely should a prayer in the prayer- 
meeting be more than five minutes in 
length. Generally it should not exceed 
three minutes. If you do not repeat the 
prayer you last offered in the meeting; if 
you do not in your prayer touch on the 
subjects already treated by the brethren 
who have preceded you; if you do not use 
a great many words to express the same 
thing—such as pardon, and forgive, and 
acquit, and absolve, and remit—all in one 
sentence; if you do not employ a great 
many explanations, as if you thought the 
Lord was stupid (I speak with reverence), 
you can be short and your prayer will be 
edifying to man, and pleasing to God, much 
more than if you defrauded others who, by 
your prolixity are crowded out, and prayed 
everybody around to sleep. 

And, pastor, be careful that the sin does 
not lie at your door. You are appointed to 
be a son of consolation and not of tedious- 
ness or torment. When you hold on for 
twenty minutes in your long prayer—that 
is a very significant name for some minis- 
ters’ prayers—and pray for the Jews and 
the Gentiles, for the Aborigines and the 
Ccumenical council, for the Freedmen and 
the Chinamen, and for all descriptions of 
people—when you begin with Genesis and 
go through to Revelation, repeating the 
promises and claiming their fulfillment— 
remember there are those who will become 
‘“wearied and faint in their minds.’”?’ You 
will hurt somebody. Perhaps little Jamie 
will be in the house, and he may feel, if he 
does not cry out, ‘‘ He prayed so long.”’ 

When you are by yourself and it does 
not conflict with other duties, pray as long 
as you please—wrestle all night with the 
angel of the covenant that you may secure 

he blessing for yourself and for others; but 





when you pray with others and fer others, 
be short. If ‘‘ brevity is the soul of wit,’’ 
it is also, oftentimes, ‘‘the soul of devo- 
tion.’”’ It is as true of prayer as of preach- 
ing, ‘‘Where weariness begins devotion 
ends.’’— The Christian Union. 
Ee eee oth ote ae eee 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


EVIL FRIENDSHIPS. 


HERE is nothing in which the young 
need more caution than in the forma- 
tion of their friendships. If you form an 
evil acquaintanceship, you will surely get 
asnare to yoursoul. Itisso much easier 
to go wrong than to go right, that he will 
drag you downward instead of your being 
able to lift him up. A friendship founded 
on anything but sound, virtuous principles, 
is no stronger than tow in the flame. It 
will not survive self-interest. As soon as 
the rulers had made Judas their miserable 
tool in betraying Christ, they cared no 
more for him. ‘‘ What isthat to us? See 
thou to that,’? was their sneering reply 
when he came back, tortured with remorse 
at the consequence of hisdeed. Those who 
have been your foremost flatterers in the 
sunshine, utterly desert you when the dark 
hours come, no matter what benefits you 
have heaped upon them. 

Pope Clement V. had surrounded him- 
self with a throng of flatterers, on whom 
he had bestowed vast riches, amassed by 
his scandalous sale of benefices. The wealth 
that poured in upon him he scattered witha 
lavish hand among his favorites, but when 
it was known that he was dead, there was 
a general rush for his treasure-house. The 
dead body was abandoned. No one thought 
it worth while to watch beside the still 
form which could confer no more benefits. 
The wax candle beside the bed fell over, 
setting fire to the clothing, and half con- 
suming the body. A miserable garment, 
not thought worth taking, could alone be 
found in which to robe for his tomb, one 
who so lately had been clothedin purple. 

This is the friendship of the world, this 
the gratitude which followssuch an unholy 
life. 

A kind and wise disapproval of what is 
wrong, may for the time seem displeasing, 
but he who exercises it, will afterwards 
‘*find more favor than he who flattereth 
with his lips.’? Never yield an atom of 
principle to please the nearest friend. You 
lessen by so much your influence over him 
for good ever after. Lois. 

(a A 


PLACED TO OUR CREDIT. 


HE Rev. G. F. Pentecost, Pastor of the 

Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, sends to the Examiner and Chronicle, 
a suggestive little scrap from his prayer- 
meeting: 

‘* A young man arose in our meeting last 
night, and said—‘God says he is more 
willing to give good gifts to them that ask 
him than parents are to give gifts to their 
children. I used to wonder at this very 
much—for why should God be willing to 
give to those who have not loved him, but 





have hated and sinned against him? 
Well,’ said he, ‘ you know in our business, 
when customers come in and ask favors, 
we turn to our books, and if we find they 
have good balances to their credit, we give 
them what they want. But we forget that 
a balance of infinite, exhaustless value, has 
been placed to the penitent’s credit at the 
right hand of God—even the righteous 
obedience and sufferings of Christ, who 
gave himself for us. So it is; and when 
we come and ask for pardon and salvation, 
great as the request is, God just looks at 
Christ, and grants it. Oh,’ said our young 
friend, ‘ always think of Christ being placed 
to your credit, and know that for his sake 
God will give anything—whatsoever ye 
ask in his name, believing.’ This is no 
new thought, but it seemed so precious to 
me at the time, that L must give it to 
others.”’ 


> <-> > 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
A HAPPY HOME, 


§ greece is nothing which so blesses child- 
hood as the possession of a happy home. 
It throws over all their future the charm of 
its brightness, and its memory is in after 
years the powerful spell that often keeps 
them from scenes of temptation and evil. 

A happy home, in which God is recog- 
nized as a Father, and Jesus spoken of as 
an ever-present Friend, is indeed a type of 
heaven. 

But there are thousands of children whose 
homes are only places where they eat and 
sleep. There are thousands who shiver in 
garrets or burrow in cellars. There are 
thousands whose homesare places of terror, 
darkened by the brutality or vice of parents 
whom they fear but do not honor. 

To these, the Sunday-school is especially 
an ark of refuge. They look eagerly for- 
ward to its hour of sunny brightness, to the 
cordial grasp of the teacher’s hand, to the 
welcoming word on the teacher’s tongue. 
Oh! how glad they are when the silvery 
chime of the bell summons them to their 
weekly place of pleasure, where they are 
taught£the blessed lesson that somebody 
loves them. 

Somebody! Yes, there is a heart large . 
enough to hold every forlorn child, a hand 
stretched out to help every despairing one! 
Fear Jesus! How can the children keep 
from loving him? 


Teachers, do your best to make the chil- 
dren’s ‘‘Sabbath-home”’ the place from 
which they {shall learn to ‘look unto 
Jesus.’? M. E. M. 


OO SO ee 


PRAYER draws {all the Christian graces 
into its§focus. It draws Charity with her 
lovely train; Repentance with her holy 
sorrow ; {| Faith%iwith her elevated eye; 
Hope with her grasped anchor; Benevo- 
lence with her {opened hand; Zeal looking 
far and wide to bless; and Humility look- 
ing at home.—Hannah More. 

+ oe 


‘A GENUINE teacher rejoices to see his 
pupil become wiser than himself,”’ 
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Publishers’ Aotices. 





Please consult this column every week. 





Life-Scenes from the Bible.—Rey. George 
Jones, late Chaplain of the United States Naval 
Asylum at Philadelphia, near the latter part 
of along and useful life, prepared two exceed- 
ingly instructive volumes, portraying in a 
graphic manner events of Bible times. One is 
on the New Testament, and takes up in conse- 
cutive order the daily life and labors of our 
Saviour during his public ministry, throwing 
much light on the gospel narrative. The other 
is on the Old Testament, and exhibits a depth 
of research and familiar acquaintance with the 
history of patriarchal times, which invests the 
whole record with a charm at once pleasing 
and instructive. These books should be in 
every teacher’s library. Price, $2 per volume. 

Books by Mail.—To our readers residing 
remote from a book-store, we desire to say, 
that any publications you may see noticed 
either in our columng or in those of any other 
paper, we will procure and send by mail on 
receipt of an order. Whérever we can afford 
it, we will bear, the expense of postage on the 
parcels thus sent to any of our friends and 
patrons. 





SEQUEL 
TO 


FRIDAY LOWE. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAVIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘‘ John 
Brett’s Household,” &c., &e. 











CHAPTER XI. 


LFRIDA’S attention was diverted from 
the volume over whose pages she had bent 
for more than an hour, by the opening of the 
library door, and the entrance of a neatly 
dressed, motherly looking woman, who ad- 
vanced to the window where Miss Robbins sat. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Burns,’ said Miss 
Robbins, looking up from her manuscript, 
* how is Miss Raymond to-day ?” 

** About as usual, poor child! She got but 
little sleep, and woke up at last with a terrible 
headache and pain in her back. But she feels 
easier now, and thinks if you can Spare the 
time, she would like to hear some reading, 
while Iam down stairs making her porridge.”’ 

‘** Certainly,” said Miss Robbins, closing her 
books of reference with cheerful alacrity, and 
slipping her manuscript into the drawer of the 
small writing table, ‘‘I will be in her room 
very soon, Mrs. Burns.”’ 

The woman departed, and Miss Robbins 
speedily followed, leaving Elfrida alone. 

She resumed her book, and endeayored to fix 
her attention upon the pages in which she had 
before been absorbed, but the spell was broken. 

The simple words uttered by Mrs. Burns 
had presented to her imagination the pic- 
ture of a suffering woman, racked with 
pain, passing days of distress and sleepless 
nights under the same roof with herself, and 
her tender heart was moved with pity and 





maaeret, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of thet District Court of the United States for 
the Fastern Distriet of Pennsylvania. | 





sympathy, and a desire to do something to 
cheer the weary hours of that life over which 
the shadows drooped so heavily. 

‘‘Miss Raymond must be the daughter of a 
former marriage, of whom Mr. Thornton 
spoke,” thought Elfrida, ‘but why did he say 
she was not likely to interest me particularly? 
If I can do anything to help her, how very glad 
Ishallbe! Perhaps he thought I would care 
so much for fine dresses, that I wouldn’t care 
for anything else. Well, I will not be too self- 
confident. Ido like nice and pretty things, 
and I can’t help feeling pleased at the prospect 
of wearing them; but I hope I shall not like 
them so well as to forget that I am to work for 
others, and to help every poor, sorrowful soul 
that comes in my way.” Here Elfrida paused, 
and leaned her head upon her hand. ‘‘I must 
do more than that,’’ she added, presently. “TI 
must not wait for my neighbor to come to me. 
I must go to him. That is the way Christ did, 
and the disciple must be as his master. This 
city is full of people, and there must be a great 
many poor children. I can do something for 
the children, and I will, for I was a poor child 
once, and full of bitter, angry thoughts, and I 
know how to pity them.” 

Elfrida put away her book, and throwing 
herself down upon a lounge, closed her eyes. 
She wanted to think quietly, but scarcely had 
her cheek touched the soft cushions, when she 
fell asleep. 

How long she slept she could not tell, but 
when at length she awoke, she found Dyke 
sitting on a foot-stool close beside her, his 
curly head lying on the pillow near her own, 
and apparently sleeping as soundly as she 
herself had been. A closer observation, how- 
ever, disclosed the fact that the little fellow’s 
slumber was feigned. There was a very per- 
ceptible movement of the long, dark eyelashes, 
and atwitching about the corners of the mouth, 
that betrayed him, and very soon the eyes 
opened just wide enough to take a sly peep at 
Elfrida’s face. When he saw that she was 
awake, he sprang from his seat with a merry 
laugh, and clapped his hands in high glee. 

‘* How long have you been here, you little 
rogue?” asked Elfrida, laughing too. 

‘* A great, great while,’ answered Dyke. ‘I 
guess it is about two or three hours.”’ 

‘No, indeed, itis not,’’ said Elfrida, glancing 
at the clock on the mantelpiece. ‘It is just 
half-past four now, and I don’t think I slept 
more than twenty minutes,” 

‘Well, at any rate, it seemed a very long 
time,’’ said Dyke, yawning. ‘‘I wanted you 
to play with me, and I wanted to wake you up.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

‘““*Cause,’? answered Dyke, ‘“‘Iwas afraid 
you wouldn’t like it. I wake my mamma up 
sometimes, and it makes her real cross. I 
tickle her nose with a little string, and make 
her think it is a fly, and she rubs it, and rubs 
it, and then I tickle it again, and then she 
wakes up.” 

‘*T think that is rather naughty, don’t you?” 
said Elfrida, looking seriously down into the 
roguish little face. 

Dyke was not disposed to answer the ques- 
tion, so he asked another: 

‘¢ What are you in here for, lady?”’ 

‘*T wanted to look at the books.”’ 

* Who told you you might?”’ 

‘Your mother.”’ 

‘‘They are my papa’s books, every one of 
them,’’ said Dyke; but he will let you look at 
them as muchas you please, ‘f you are careful. 
Some of them are beautiful sd have great pic- 





tures in them of the handsomest birds you 
ever saw. I like to look at the pictures, but 
papa doesn’t allow me to ’nless he’s here, I 
guess you might show them to me, lady ; they 
are in those big books over by that window,” 
pointing with his finger to the opposite side of 
the room. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to see them? 
There’s one splendid owl picture, that looks 
just like Aunt Vichey when she has her night- 
cap on. I told her so one time, and it made 
her awful mad. I like to plague her, ’cause 
she isso proud.” 

“‘T don’t think I will show you the pictures, 
Dyke, until your father gives me leave,” said 
Elfrida. 

‘* He won’t care, lady, I know he won’t, and 
I want you to see that owl.”’ 

**T don’t wish to see it,’’ said Elfrida. 

“Oh, dear, I think it is too bad,’ and Dyke 
made an impatient gesture. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t be cross, lady. Please show me the 
pictures, and I’ll tell you what mamma and 
Aunt Vichey said about you.”’ 


**T will tell you a story, Dyke, if you would 
like to hear one,” said Elfrida, mildly, “ but 
you must not teaze about the pictures any 
more, for I certainly shall not take them down 
unless your father gives me leave.”’ 

““T don’t want to hear a story,” pouted the 
child. ‘‘Miss Robbins tells me stories, and I 
don’t like them at all; unless,’ he added, with 
a brightening face, ‘‘ you know a real nice one 
about a naughty boy.’’ 

‘Well,’ said Elfrida, smiling, ‘‘ you are a 
comical little fellow. Don’t you like to hear 
about good boys ?”’ 

“No,” answered Dyke, emphatically, ‘I’m 
tiredand sick of’em. All Miss Robbins knows 
is just about boys that never do anything bad. 
I’d just as lief you would tell me a bear story 
if you want to.”’ 

“T don’t know any nice bear story,’ said 
Elfrida, 

‘‘Well, then let’s play horse, and I. will be 
the driver. Will you, lady?” 

‘*Did youever hear about a boy whose name 
was Teaze?’’ asked Elfrida, looking straight 
into Dyke’s face. ‘He lived in a fine house, 
and had a great many toys, and—”’ 

“‘T sha’n’t hear it! I sha’n’t hear it!’ cried 
Dyke, stopping his ears. ‘‘ You mean me, and 
I don’t like it.’’ 

“Why, is your name Teaze?”’ asked El frida. 
“T thought it was Thorndyke.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you mean me, lady?” 

**T was thinking about you, to be sure, be- 
cause I notice that you are rather apt to insist 
on haying your own way, even after you have 
been refused several times, and that reminded 
me of the story I began to tell.“ Teaze was 
certainly one of the naughty‘{boys that you 
ought to hear about, but never mind, I will 
not finish my story since you don’t wish to 
hear it.’’ 

“Well, please, will you be my horse justa 
little while,’ pleaded Dyke,\leaning against 
Elfrida and playing with%her fingers, ‘I’ve 
got some splendid bridles, with silver bells 
fastened on them, that jingle like everything ; 
you’d like to hear ‘my;bells, and I’ll run and 
getthem this minute, so you can see how pretty 
they are.’’ 

‘Wait a moment,” said Elfrida, taking his 
hands in her own. ‘‘I would like to please 
you, Dyke, but I don’t think it would be very 
proper for me to play horse with*’you. Itisa 
nice amusement for little boys, but”not at all 
nice for grown-up ladies, and I’d rather you 
would not ask me again.’’ 
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“T want you to,” persisted Dyke, with all 
the wilfulness of a spoiled child, ‘‘and I think 
you might. You’ve got to, lady.” 

Elfrida here let go the little hands, and 
rising from the lounge, went to the table, and 
taking a book, sat down and began to read. 

Dyke watched her for several minutes with- 
out speaking; such treatment as this he was 
quite unaccustomed to, and was at a loss to 
understand it. Apparently she had forgotten 
that hewas inthe room. Impatient of the pro- 
longed silence, he presently approached the 
table, and putting his hand upon the page that 
she was reading, said in a somewhat subdued 
voice : 

‘Lady, aren’t you going to talk to me any 
more?”’ . 

“ Not now,” replied Elfrida, quietly remoy- 
ing his hands. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ cried Dyke, ‘I think it’s pretty 
hard. I wish my mamma would come home, 
Ican make her do ’most anything I want her 
to.’’ 

“You and I will be very good friends,’’ said 
Elfrida, with a smile, ‘‘just as soon as you 
have learned that I always say just what I 
mean. IfI tell you no, I mean no, and all the 
teazing and coaxing in the world won’t make 
it mean yes. Can’t you understand that,. 
Dyke ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the boy, kicking impatiently 
against the table. 

“Very well,’ said Elfrida, ‘‘then I shall ex- 
pect that when youask me to do anything, and 
Isay no, you will not ask me asecond time. 
Now if you would like to have me talk with 
you, I will,’ and she closed her book and put 
it on the table. 

But before Dyke had time to express his 
satisfaction, the door opened, and Miss Rob- 
bins entered, followed by Nora, who began, 
coaxingly : 

“Come, Master Dyke, and be dressed for 
your dinner—there’s a darling.” 

“T don’t want to be dressed,’’ said Dyke. 
“Pmallright, Nora,and I’m busy. You may 
just go away.”’ 

‘But, darling, your mamma has got home, 
and it wants only half an hour to the dinner, 
and you must come, indeed: Now do, Master 
Dyke.”’ 

‘No, Iwon’t,” answered the child, decidedly. 

“But you must,” said Nora, coming nearer 
the table where hestood. ‘If you won’tcome 
for the asking, I’ll have to take you by the 
strength of my arms.’’ 

* Youcan’t catch me,” shouted Dyke, spring- 
ing away; and then followed a noisy chase 
around the library, which resulted finally in 
the capture of the boy, who was borne scream- 
ing away in the arms of his nurse. When 
quiet was restored, Elfrida’s look of surprise 
was answered by Miss Robbins, who had just 
come in, and stood in front of the open grate, 
warming her fingers. 

“The poor little fellow is not so much to 
blame,” she said. ‘“ He is petted, and fondled, 
and suffered to have his own way by his father 
and mother,’so that he is impatient of the 
slightest control, and scarcely knows what 
obedience means. I tremble for Dyke when I 
think what the future may have in store for 
him. Have you passed a pleasant morning, 
Miss Lowe ?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Elfrida, and then, not 
without some hesitation, she inquired, ‘‘ Does 
the young lady feel better ?’’ 

“Miss Raymond? She is suffering severe 
pain in her head, to-day. Ihave been bathing 





it with ice-water until my hands are quite | 


chilled, but I think she was somewhat reliey- 
ed when I left her.”’ 

“Is she very sick?” Elfrida ventured to 
ask. 

“She is troubled with an affection of the 
spine,”’ replied Miss Robbins, “‘ occasioned by 
a fall received in infancy, through the care- 
lessness of her nurse. She has never walked.”’ 

Elfrida’s face was full of pity, and her eyes 
of tears. 

“IT wish I could do something for her,” she 
said. ‘‘Do you think she would let mesee 
her? I might, at least, bathe her poor head, 
as you have been doing.” 

‘She would be glad to havea visit from 
you, I am sure,” said Miss Robbins, “ but not 
to-day. She needs rest and quiet more than 
anything else. Mrs. Burns sent me out of the 
room, hoping that she would fall asleep. If 
she feels pretty comfortable to-morrow morn- 
ing, I will introduce youto her. Inthe mean- 
while,” she added, drawing closer to Elfrida, 
“what may Ido for you? I think you must 
feel somewhat lonely to-day.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Elfrida,” a mist of tears 
gathering in her eyes, which she resolutely 
brushed away; ‘“‘I have not felt very lonely 
yet; Dyke has been with me, you know, and 
then I have had the books, and they are al- 
most as good as friends.”’ 

“Good books are friends,’’ responded Miss 
Robbins, heartily. ‘‘ You can make them 
your own, and they will give you their pearls 
of truth and beauty, asking nothing in return 
but a spirit somewhat in sympathy with theirs, 
It is my greatest luxury to spend a long, idle 
morning in this room, now reading,—now 
dreaming,—fancying myself surrounded by 
the shadows of all these great and wise men, 
who have given to the world their treasures of 
thought and knowledge, and feeling that, in 
some sense, I am connected with them. But 
I don’t allow myself the luxury often, I assure 
you.”’ 

“Why not?” sprang involuntarily from 
Elfrida’s lips. 

“Life is too earnest for me to waste its 
moments in dreams,’? answered Miss Rob- 
bins, ‘“‘ besides, I cannot afford to please my- 
self, except at rare intervals, when my nature 
demands rest and change. I have got my 
own way to make,—alone, Miss Lowe, and in 
the face of poverty, too.” Her voice trembled 
a little, but her eyes were clear and bright as 
she spoke. ‘‘I am not afraid,’’ she went on, 
catching Elfrida’s look of sympathy and con- 
cern, ‘‘and the prospect is not so very dreary, 
either,—at least, the prospect of hard work 
and poverty; the loneliness—well, I don’t 
mean to think of that.’”? Again her voice trem- 
bled, and this time she turned away and walk- 
ed to the window. 

Elfrida was shy of strangers, but she felt 
herself drawn toward this sad-faced woman, 
and longed to speak a friendly, if not a com- 
forting word. With this thought in her heart, 
she followed Miss Robbins to the window, and 
found,her in tears. 

‘“‘T am alone, too,’? she said, almost in a 
whisper. ‘If I were older, or knew enough, 
I would ask you to let me be your sister, but 
I am only an ignorant girl], and you are a very 
wise woman.”’ 

“T am much obliged to you for your sym- 
pathy,” said Miss Robbins, wiping her eyes, 
‘Sand although pecuniarily our circumstances 
are very different, we have enough in common 
to make it quite possible for us to be friends, 





But I did not think of troubling you with my 
affairs when I came in, Miss Lowe. I beg 
your pardon, and as the dinner bell is ringing, 
we will go down stairs, if you please.’’ 





SPEAK TO THAT YOUNG WOMAN. 


HE isa teacher. She is in the Sabbath- 

school. Some of those sitting in her 
class do not love Jesus. She is careless 
while doing her work. Her class is ad- 
vancing to the judgment, yet she seems to 
be indifferent to their eternal prospects. 
But why do you think this of her? Be- 
cause for weeks she has not prepared her- 
self by a study of the lesson for meeting 
with her class. How do you know this to 
be true? Shehasconfessedit. To whom? 
To her class. ‘Think of her position, her 


responsibilities, her privileges. She is 
careless concerning all. Berhaps she does 
I cannot 


not know the worth of religion. 
say as to that, all I know is that she pro- 
fesses to love Jesus. Yetshe isnow casting 
aside some of the most precious opportuni- 
ties for doing good that a believing soul 
can have. She is disregarding the value of 
the souls in her class. Some of them may 
be expecting words of tender entreaty in 
connection with the questions suggested 
by their lessons. It may be that some will 
be touched by words of love, and be won to 
Christ, if those words are spoken by her. I 
watched her in the class a little while since 
and found her manner ‘cold and formal. 
This proves that the lessons haVe ot touch- 
ed her heart. I fear lest the unconveiied 
in her class may be kept from Christ by 
her influence. I would have them become 
children of God, and I would have her the 
instrument of their salvation. If she would 
only speak to them from a broken heart, 
and ask them to love Christ, my heart 
would rejoice. 

Speak to her, you that love Jesus, and ask 
her why it is that she can act thus before 
her class. Ask her to think of the Saviour’s 


sacrifice for the sinner, and urge her to do 


her work in such a manner that she will 
dare to meet it again in the judgment. 

Speak to her, and ask her to pray for her 
class, that they all may become the heirs of 
life, for I fear that she does not take them 
before Godin prayer. The members of her 
class are not constant; this is a bad sign. 

They do not, all of them at least do not, 

wish to remain under her charge; this is 

another bad sign. Speak to her, speak 

kindly before she losesthem. Speak to her 

now, for she may be enjoying ‘her last few 

opportunities of influence with these young 
minds. Pray for her, then speak to her, 

that a Christian laborer may be quickened 
in her zeal for God, and a glorious work of 
grace be wrought by Divine power through 

her agency. God grant that it be said of 
her at last as Jesus spake of the woman who 
anointed him for his burial, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.’’—Zhe Watchman 
and Reflector. 


> —-> > 


INTENSE study of the Bible will keep any 
writer from being vulgar in point of style. 
—-Coleridge. 
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LESSON No. 12. 
(For Sunday, March 20, 1870.) 
TEXT: Joun 1: 1-18. 
SUBJECT: The Incarnate Word. 


MOTTO: No man hath seen God at any time: 
The Only Begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath revealed Him. 


66 mM HE fourth Gospel exhibits the deep spiritual 

and eternal import of the history of Christ,— 
the Divine element pervading and underlying its 
every phase,—and with it the transformation of all 
ideas, and of all ideals, in connection with Christ.” 
St. John is symbolized by the eagle, because, as the 
eagle looks steadfastly at the rising sun as it soars 
to meet its rays, so he, with unflinching eye, gazes 
steadfastly intd the depths of Divinity, and begins 
his record with the eternal, uncreated origin of the 
Revealer. : 

In the study of the life of Christ this view of His 
essential Deity properly follows immediately upon 
His own absolute knowledge and the proof thereof 
demonstrated in His victory over the Prince of 
evil. The truths of this Lesson transcend the grasp 
of human intellect. We are unable to compre- 
hend them. God alone can comprehend them. We 
may apprehend them in some degree. And the 
degree of our apprehension will be proportioned to 
our faith quite as much as to our intellectual capa- 
city. There isa faith-fauculty of the human mind, 
which sees further than the eye of the intellect, 
just as that sees further than the senses. 

Again, we must remember that the first thing to 
be learned in our researches after truth, is that our 
tgnorance is not the measure of truth. 

By such thought we may be prepared to approach 
the study of this Lesson, and learn what we may 
be able of it, without expecting to exhaust the 
meaning of the apostle. 


I, THE Worp. 


Words reveal thoughts. 


1, The Word reveals God. He is the Revealer. 
**No man hath seen God at any time,” Immediate 
cognizance of God is not possible to sinful man in 
the flesh. The direct manifestation of the Infinite 
Holiness to sinful man would be his destruction. 
No man can see God and live. (See Ex. 33: 20.) 
Before man sinned it was not so. Then he held 
direct communion with his Maker (Gen, 2: 16-19). 
But by sin man cut himself off from God; “ For 
what communion hath light with darkness?”’ And 
now if man was ever to be restored to God, to holi- 
ness, to happiness, to heaven,—it must be through 
the exercise of his moral faculties in choosing the 
good, And to this end he must know the good. 
God must reveal Himselfto man. God has reveal- 
ed Himself. And the Word is the Revealer, 

(a) God is revealed in Creation (Rom. 1: 19, 20). 
But by the Word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
&c. (See Ps. 33:6; Col. 1: 16.) 

(b) God is revealedin Providence. But it is the 
Word, who upholdeth all things, by whom all 
things consist, who is Head over all things (Heb. 
1:3; Col. 1:17; Eph. 1: 22), 

(ec) God is revealed by the prophets and inspired 
writers of sacred Scripture (Heb.1:1). Butit was 
the Spirit of Christ which did testify in them (1st 
Pet, 1: 11). 


(d) God was revealed by special manifestations to 
saints of old. But sooner or later we learn that it 
was Christ who thus manifested (revealed) God. 
(With Is, 6 compare John 12: 41.) 

(e) And more fully and completely than all is 
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God revealed to us in the life and death and teach- 
ings of Jesus, who is “‘ God manifest in the flesh.”’ 


2. The Word existed in the beginning. By 
comparison with Gen. 1:1, we perceive that this 
phrase designates a period in eternity before the 
world was. 

A circle may represent eternity. Now a brief 
portion of the circumference of circle may 
represent time. Time is just such a small 
part of eternity, measured by the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. There was a period when 
time began. There will be a period when time 
shallend. Before and after is eternity, endless du- 
ration. When time began, with creation, the Word 
was. 

3. The Word was with God. This expression 
proves the distinct personality of the Eternal Word 
as well as His inner substantial union with God. 
(For similar use of the preposition, see Matt. 13: 56; 
Mark 6:3; 9:8; Luke 9: 41; Ist Cor. 16: 6,7; Gal. 1: 
18.) 

4, The Word was God. No words could more 
clearly and definitely assert essential, substantial 
Deity. From all eternity the Word wasGod. Verse 
2 recalls the two first clauses of verse 1, as a transi- 
tion to verse 3. All things. (Comp. Ist Cor. 8:6; 
Col. 1: 16; John 1: 10.) 

“The Son never works of Himself, but always as 
the revelation of the Father. His work is the Fa- 
ther’s will, and the Father has no will except the 
Son, who és all His wi!l, in whom He wills, is well- 
pleased. 


II. THE LIFE, 


God is the one, only, living, self-existent Being. 
All other life in the universe is derived from Him. 

1. Now having asserted the essential Deity of the 
Word, and His creative power as well, St. John 
adds the explicit statement that this Life exists 
thusin Him also (John 5: 26, 40). This Life flowed 
from Him according to His will when on the earth 
to counteract disease (Luke 6: 19; 8: 46), and death 
of body (Luke 8: 54). It iscommunicated still unto 
those who look to Him for it, counteracting sin 
and its effects upon the soul, making its recipients 
partakers of a new nature (Ist John 4:9; Gal. 2: 20; 
2d Cor. 4: 10), and assuring their everlasting happi- 
ness (2d Pet. 1: 3, 4). 

2. It is the communication of this Life unto be- 
lievers, which constitutes them children of God; 
not as in‘Rom. 8: 15-17, ‘‘which brings out rather 
our adoption and hope of inheritance, whereas this 
involves the whole generation and process of our 
Life in the Spirit, as being from and of God,—and 
consequently our likeness to God,—walking in light 
as He is in light,—free from sin (Ist John 3: 9; 5: 18), 
and death (John 8: 51).”—Al/ford. 

8. The reception of Christ as the Divine and Eter- 
nal Word, as our Life by believing in Him, depend- 
ing upon Him, as such, for time and for eternity, 
is the essential action on our part by which we be- 
come partakers of the Life which existsin Him 
for us, and which makes us children of God. (v, 12. 
And see, also, John 3: 36; Ist John 5: 12; Col, 3: 
8, 4.) 

4. Verse 13 teaches that “the spiritual life owes 
its beginning to a birth from above (John 3: 3-7), 
And this birth is owing to the Holy Spirit of God; 
so that this is equivalent to saying, ‘As many as 
received Him, to them gave He His Holy Spirit.’ 
and we find that it was so. See Acts 10: 44,"— 
Alford. 

It is true, that without supernatural help the na- 
tural heart will not receive Christ; but it is also true, 
that the Holy Spirit is always present to help when 
Christ is urged upon the sinner, And we are to 
urge men not so much to pray for the Spirit, or to 
ask that they may be regenerated, but, rather, we 
are to urge them fo receive Christ as He is proffered 
to them in the gospel, assuring them that in so do- 
ing they shall have all the help they need. Weare 
to urge upon our pupils the immediate reception 
of Christ as a personal Saviour, rather than tell them 
to pray when they go home for the help of the Holy 
Ghost, in the hope that sometime they may be re- 
generated, and then, when conscions of such a 
change, receive Christ! Thousands are kept out 
of the kingdom by such erroneous representations 
of the gospel salvation. 


III. Tue Lien. 





“In the material world, light, the offspring of 


——=2 


the Word of God is the condition of life, and with. 
out it life degenerates and expires. So also in the 
spiritual world that Life which is in Him, is to the 
creature the very condition of all development and 
furtherance of the life of the spirit. All knowledge, 
all purity, all love, all happiness, spring up and 
grow from this life, which is the Light to them all, 
This enlightening and life-sustaining influence of 
the Eternal Son of God is not only Light, but the 
Light, the only true Light (John 1: 9; Ist John 1: 
5).”—A lord. 


1. This Light shineth in darkness. Dark- 
ness is the darkness of this world (Eph. 6: 12), inclu- 
ding the whole race (except ‘as many as receive 
Him”). Shineth is “not merely the historical 
present, but describes the whole process of the 
Light of Life in the Eternal Word, shining in this 
evil and dark world; both by the Old Testament 
revelations, and by all the scattered fragments of 
light glittering among the thick darkness of hea- 
thendom.” The Word is alway, everywhere, the 
Revealer. He enlightens every man (v. 9) with at 
least some degree of moral light, so that all “are 
without excuse.” (See Rom. 1: 19,20.) Not that 
those without the gospel have any knowledge of 
the Saviour as such: but that they have the Light 
of nature and of conscience, given them by the In- 
finite Revealer, and are therefore accountable. 
Without doubt, if any of the heathen should live 
up to the light he has, the Infinitely Loving Sa- 
viour would give him more, according to his de- 
sircs. 

2. What is thus true of men in general, is still 
more intensely true of His own people, the church 
and nation. 

But this belongs rather to 


IV. THE WorRD MADE FLESH. 


1, The Eternal, Uncreated Word assuming flesh 
and blood of the substance of the Virgin Mary, 
took to Himself also a real human soul, and thus 
became flesh. ‘‘The most general expression of 
the great truth that He became man. He became 
that of which man is in the body compounded. 
(See Gen. 6:12; Matt. 24: 22; Ist Cor.1: 29.) The 
doctrine of the Lord Jesus being the second Adam, 
lies at the ground of this wideness of expression. 

2. The Word made flesh dwelt among men. This 
is the word technically used in Scripture to desig- 
nate God’s dwelling among men. The Greek verb 
corresponds both in use and in form to the Hebrew 
from which comes Shekinah (the dwelling-place), 
the name of the cloud of glory in which God was 
wont to manifest His presence. 

8. The word dwelt suggests the glory. ‘This 
glory was seen by the disciples (John 2: 11; 11: 4); 
also on the mount of transfiguration (to which the 
words Only Begotten, &c., seem to refer); but 
mainly in the whole converse and teaching and 
suffering of the Lord,in allof which He showed 
Himself as full of grace and truth.” 

Grace is God’s eternal, undeserved favor to sinful 
man. 

Truth. (See John 4: 24and 14: 6.) He is essen- 
tial, underived truth, reality. 

4. Of this fulness of Divine Grace and Truth, He 
communicates unto believers, giving them, accord- 
ing to their faith, a larger degree of grace to-day as 
a substitute for the smaller degree they had yes- 
terday, It is not possible, as many think, to trea 
sure up grace by habit, adding daily to the amount. 
He giveth more grace, it is true; but He gives it 
allin every instant. The believer draws from His 
fulness momentarily, according to his needs (and 
his faith) but he draws it all in that moment, He 
is entirely dependent, each separate moment, upon 
the Fountain. 

5. (v. 18.) “Moses could not give out of the fulness 
of grace and truth, for he had no immediate sight 
of God, and no man can have. This is not only bo- 
dily sight (Ex. 33: 20), but intuitive and infallible 
knowledge. Moses could give only positive injunc- 
tions, But the Incarnate Word gives of the fulness 
of Divine Truth and grace which exists in Him for 
us, and which makes us “partakers of the Divine 
nature,’ so both enabling and inclining us (to the 
degree of our participation therein), to know and 
do the will of God. 

6. The Eternally Begotten Son reveals God, thus 
not merely to intellectual apprehension, not mere- 





ly by positive injunction, but reveals Him really, a8 
He is, to those who receive of His fulness, thus 
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effectuating (and that more and more completely 
to all eternity) their salvation. 

7. Of the fact that Jesus is this Word of God, the 
Life and Light of men, and of His Eternal pre-emi- 
nence, John the Baptist openly testified, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 


Y. Is Jesus all this To rou? 


— 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 
** Jesus loves me, this I know.”’ 


Repeat Psalm 33: 6-9. “By the Word of the Lord 
were the heavens made.” ‘He spake and it was 
done, He commanded and it stood fast.”” We can 
make, but we cannot create ; the Omnipotent One 
only can do that, 


fing— 


PRAYER,—Oh, Thou blessed Jesus—who didst 
speak and it was done—who commanded and it 
stood fast—we praise Thee—we adore Thee. Give 
us Thy Holy Spirit—so that we may learn more of 
Thy greatness—and of Thy goodness—and Thine 
shall be the praise—and the glory—forever. Amen. 


Examine the School upon the last Lesson—Our 
Saviour’s Temptation. 


Sing— 
“‘T have a Father in the promised land.” 


Questions and Explanations.—I will now repeat 
the first verse of the Bible, (turning to Gen. 1:1 ) 
and the school will say it after me: “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
Who made all things? God. We will now turn to 
the Gospel of St. John, and repeat the first verse, 
{Repeat John 1:1.) Who do you think is meant by 
the Worp, in this y verse? __repeat with me John 1: 
2: “The same was in the beginning with God™ 
‘Who was it that was in the beginning with God? 
We will repeat the fourteenth verse of this same 
chapter, and see if we can tell: “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us—the Only Begot- 
ten of the Father.” Yes, it was Jesus; and in the 
third verse it says: ‘‘and without Him was not 
anything made that was made.” Jesus was the 
Word. In the last Lesson but one you were told of 
God’s speaking ; do you remember whom He spoke 
to? Do you remember of any other time when He 
spoke? Yes; God talked with Moses. But God 
did not usually speak in this way to let the people 
know His will. God put the words into the mouths 
of good men, that they should make known His 
will (Heb. 1; 1), and these men were called prophets. 
Can you tell the names of any of the prophets? 
And now He sent His only and Well Beloved Son. 
that we might learn of Him (Heb. 1:2). God spoke 
at Jesus’ Baptism, to let the people know that 
Jesus was His Son, and now Jesus was to be the 
one to tell the people what they were to do to obey 
God and secure everlasting life. Jesus was to be 
the Word tous. And where have we his words? 
Yes; in the New Testament; and it is God’s Word, 
for God speaks to us through Jesus, who is Him- 
selfGod. Is the Old Testament God’s Word also? 
Yes. It is His Word, spoken through the prophets, 
All is God’s Holy Word. 





Sing— “Holy Bible, Book Divine, 


Precious treasure, thou art mine,” 


Repeat motto, John1: 18. No man hath seen 
God at any time: the Only Begotten Son which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him. 


Suggestions.—“‘No man hath seen God at ‘any 
time.’’ Moses asked to see His glory; and was told 
that ‘‘Nomancan see My face and live,” (Ex, 33: 
20,) but should “see His glory as it passed by.”— 
“The Only Begotten Son.” The first born among 
many brethren.—God revealed in Jesus Christ.— 
Man made in the image of God. ‘Let us make 
man in our image,” Gen. 1: 26. Jesus in the form 
of sinful man, to redeem sinful man to the heir- 
ship of God. Gal. 4: 4-7. “In the bosom of the 
Father.’”’ Custom of the ancients in reclining upon 
the bosom of intimate friends at meals. John 13: 
23. To whom can a father entrust important busi- 
ness better than toa dutiful son? “He hath de- 
clared Him.” Have we declared our obedience 
to Him, as the Only Begotten of the Father? 





TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


70. The Word, the Revealer.—The heathen, even, 
seem to have retained some knowledge of the 
truth. The fable of Alemena and Jupiter is in 
proof, She was one of the favorites of Jupiter, “the 
father of gods and king ofmen.” By her cajoleries 
she induced him to swear unto her an oath which 
he could not violate, that he would grant her what- 
ever she should ask. And then, having made it 
thus secure, she asked that he should appear to 
her, not in the human form he had hitherto as- 
sumed, but in his essential majesty. He tried to dis- 
suade her from such desire, but she was inflexible, 
Entreaties and warnings alike were in vain. He 
was obliged to keep his word. Hedidso. And by 
the very first flash of his glory she was consumed 
to ashes! 


71. Word Supreme, before creation, 
Born of God eternally, 
Who didst will, for our salvation, 
To be born on earth and die; 
Well Thy saints have kept their station, 
Watching till Thy hour drew nigh. 


Now ’tis come, and faith espies Thee: 
Like an eaglet in the morn, 

John, in steadfast worship eyes Thee, 
The beloved, Thy latest born: 

In Thy glory he descries Thee, 
Reigning from the tree of scorn. 


Much he asked in loving wonder, 
On Thy bosom leaning, Lord; 

In that secret place of thunder, 
Answer kind Thou didst accord. 

Wisdom for Thy church to ponder, 
Till the day of dread award, 


Lo! heaven’s doors lift up, revealing 
How Thy grace and judgments move,— 
Scrolls unfolded, trumpets pealing, 
Wine-cups from the wrath above; 
Yet o’er all a soft voice stealing, 
“Little children, trust and love!” 
—From “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” 


72. No man hath seen God at anytime. The 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.—John 1: 18. A man 
cannot behold the sun in the eclipse, it so dazzleth 
his eyes. What doth he then? He sets downa 
basin of water, and seeth the image of the sun sha- 
dowed in the water. So, though fwe cannot see 
God, nor comprehend Him, we may cast the eyes 
of our faith upon Jesus Christ, and then we shall 
have a comfortable reflex of His glory. 


73. “He came unto Hisown and His own receivy- 
ed Him not.’? Mrs Hannah More saysit is well 
sometimes to meet with instances of ingratitude, 
toremind us of our own ingratitude toward God. 
Ingratitude is one of the basest crimes, and one 
that meets with almost universal condemnation. 
I remember once seeing two poor old women cry- 
ing and wringing their hands on thecorner of a 
crowded thoroughfare in New York. Around them 
were heaped up their household goods; and the 
poor old ladies seemed beside themselves with 
grief. Inquiring into the cause from a policeman, 
I learned that the whole large building belonged 
to the women, but they had been induced to give it 
over into the hands of an unprincipled nephew, 
who was to take care of them, They had occupied 
an upper room, renting the rest for offices. Now 
the nephew had turned them out into the street 
and taken possession of the whole. “It is one of 
the cruelest things I ever had to do,” said the po- 
liceman, with real feeling. It is seldom such in- 
gratitude is allowed to prosper, even in this world, 
and certainly a fearful punishment awaits it in 
the next. 


> <-> 
—_<-— 





SyMPATHY AMONG TEACHERS.—Are not 
teachers too isolated? Each one takes an 
interest in his own class; but how rarely 
do they confer together (except in formal 
meetings) on their various difficulties? 
Which of us is accustomed to ask the 
teacher of the next class how he succeeded 
with his lesson—how he managed that boy 





—how he was received at that home? We 
need to be reminded to look ‘‘every man 
also on the things of others.’”?” But why 
should we do so? Because such inquiries, 
at the very least, are expressions of sympa- 
thy. Because they may bea great comfort, 
and result in real help, to a perplexed and 
down-cast fellow-laborer. Because we may 
ourselves benefit by it. Especially let those 
of us who have been long in the vineyard, 
lend a helping hand to the young and in- 
experienced, in their early difficulties. 


——_———_— > o—__—— 


Style of Teaching. 


| ge Scriptural instruction, as well as in 
every other branch of learning, much of 
the success of the teacher depends upon his 
style. However interesting the subject, 
and however correct the information im- 
parted, if the style be formal and stiff, but 
little impression of a lastjng character will 
be made; while, on the other hand, if the 
style be graphic and life-like, the subject 
will be invested with interest, attention 
will be excited, and a permanent impres- 
sion produced. 

The oft-told anecdote of the preacher and 
the actor well illustrates this point. ‘‘ How 
is it,’’? said the preacher, ‘‘that we who 
represent truth produce so much smaller 
results than you who only represent 
fiction?’’ ‘' Because,’’ replied the actor, 
‘you represent truth asif it were fiction ; 
while we represent fiction as if it were 
truth.’’ 

Sunday-school ‘teachers should endeavor 
to acquire and adopt such a graphic style 
in their description of persons, places, or 
incidents, as shall convey a bold, attrac- 
tive, and life-like impression of the subject 
under consideration. 

They should present to their scholars 
mental pictures, in which the facts are 
brought out with such life and power as to 
give striking and correct ideas of the scenes 
depicted—pictures which represent facts, 
not in their isolated character, but in com- 
bination with the attendant’circumstances 
—pictures which in some cases will owe 
their effectiveness mainly to the extent of 
the teacher’s knowledge, and in others to 
the power of his imagination ; but which 
in either case will be rendered so beaute- 
ous and life-like, that the facts will seem to 
stand out before the minds of the scholars 
in bold relief. They will seem to see the 
very spot, behold the man, hear his words, 
become acquainted with his doings, and 
thus receive an impression at once agreea- 
ble, vivid and permanent.—Hartley’s ‘‘ Pic- 
torial Teaching.” 


<-> 
2.<—)? 


A HINT ON THE PREPARATION OF THE 
LEsson.—-An English Bishop had spoken on 
the importance of diligent, painstaking 
preparation for the pulpit. A verbose 
young clergyman replied: ‘Why, my 
lord, I often go to the vestry even ‘without 
knowing what text I shall preach upon; 


et I go up and preach an extempore ser- 
al pall think rothing ofit.’?’ The Bishop 
replied: ‘‘ Ah, well, that agrees with what 
I hear from your people; for they hear the 
sermon, and they also think nothing of tt hd 
— Harper. 
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THE Lesson tobe taught March 27th, 
may be foundin John 1: 19-42, Subject: 
John’s Testimony. 


Oo —— 


WE have received $1 for Chloe Lankton, 
from Mrs. A. T. A., Yonkers, N. Y.; $1 
from Mrs. M., and 50 cents from Miss M., 
New York. 


++ <m + 
The Superintendent. 


HERE are some things not wanted in 
the superintendent. 


1. First, it is eminently desirable that he 
should not be fussy. It is not very easy 
to define in words what is meant by this 
epithet, but probably every reader under- 
stands it without a definition. Some su- 
perintendents make such an ado about 
every little thing, good or bad, that takes 
place in the school, as to keep the attention 
of the classes all the while distracted. The 
superintendent should study composure of 
manner in conducting the routine of busi- 
ness, and, so far as possible, avoid attracting 
the attention of either scholars or teach- 


ers, except when he specifically wants their 
attention. 


2. Secondly, the superintendent should 
not be fretful. He needs especially to 
guard against this disposition, because, in 
a large school, there are, of necessity, 
many things to fret and worry him, and if 
he yields tothe temptation, and loses his 
equanimity, he is sure to make matters 
worse. Some things will go wrong, no 
matter how well he may lay his plans. 
There will be noise in one class, a teacher 
absent in another, bad teaching or bad ex- 
ample in another. The librarian may be 
behindhand in his work, or the secretary 
not accurate enough in his entries, or ill 
feeling may show itself in scholars or in 
teachers. Let the superintendent resolve 
to do what he can to allay discontent, and 
to keep the machine in good working order, 
not ashamed to profit by his own mistakes, 
when he makes mistakes, and then receive 


with equanimity the result, whatever it 
may be. 


8. Thirdly, the superintendent should 
not be noisy. He should learn to step 
ilghtly, to speak gently, and to keep his 
hand off the bell. When will superintend- 
ents learn that making noise is not the way 
to stop noise? If the school is getting noisy, 





look quietly round the room till you see 
just where the noise is, and going there put 
your finger directly on the cause. Say to 
Mr. A., Perhaps you are speaking a little 
louder than you are aware. Say to Mr. B., 
Could you not get the boys in your class to 
answer in a rather lower tone? Say to Mr. 
C., The boys at this end of your bench are 
taking advantage of your back while you 
are turned round to talk to those at the 
other end. Say to the librarian, Ask your 
assistants to be a little more quiet in 
the discharge of their duties. Find some 
one to take charge of that class which is 
running riot without a teacher. Go round 
thus from point to point, where the chief 
sources of noise exist, and use, in the most 
noiseless way possible, the means of sup- 
pression at your disposal. One pair of 
eyes is worth twenty pair of lungs, for re- 
ducing a noisy school to order. If, instead 
of these quiet means of repression, you 
go rushing about the room, as some super- 
intendents do, bell in hand, rattling, ring- 
ing, shouting, stamping, snapping your 
fingers, pounding the desk, and making 
all sorts of frantic gestures, you only make 
confusion worse confounded. Be quiet, if 
you would have quiet. 


4, Fourthly, the superintendent should 
not be agreat talker. Frequent harangues 
from the desk are the bane of a school. Let 
not the superintendent mistake his func- 
tion for that of the teacher. From the desk, 
as from the central spring of motion, he 
should indeed direct and penetrate all the 
general movements of the school,—the 
prayer, the singing, the responsive reading, 
and so forth. But if he cuts short the time 
of the teachers, for the purpose of haran- 
guing the school, whether upon the lesson, 
or upon anything else, he is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a trespasser. There are 
times, indeed, when the superintendent 
should address the school from the desk. 
But to do so habitually, and as a matter of 
course, on closing the school, is a grievous 
mistake. It is unfortunately a mistake 
made {most frequently by those who seem 
least conscious of their inability to speak 
profitably to children. They seem to have 
no faculty of seeing that, while they are 
talking, not one child in ten is listening to 
them.';When the superintendent has some- 
thing ‘special to say to the school,—which 
will of course happen occasionally,—the 
very rarity of it will draw attention. And 
let him know beforehand exactly what he 
is going to say. This extemporaneous fum- 
bling, in which some indulge in presence 
of a Sunday-school, betrays a contempt for 





———, 


the institution which soon recoils on the 
perpetrator, 


The sehool is to be pitied, that has a 


fussy, a fretful, a noisy, or a talking super- 
intendent. 


—— _- 
-—.?S 


A Qualified Instructor. 


will be found that the ripest know- 
ledge is best qualified to instruct the 
most complete ignorance. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that those who know 
little suffice to inform those who know less; 
that the master whois but astage before 
the pupil can, as well as another, show him 
the way ; nay, that there may even be an 
advantage in this near approach between 
the minds of teacher and of taught; since 
the recollection of recent difficulties, and 
the vividness of fresh acquisition, give to 
the one a more living interest in the pro- 
gress of the other. Of all educational 
errors, this is one of the gravest. The ap- 
proximation required between the mind of 
teacher and of taught is not that of a com- 
mon ignorance, but of mutual sympathy; 
not a partnership in narrowness of under- 
standing, but that thorough insight of the 
one into the other, that orderly analysis of 
the tangled skein of thought; that patient 
and masterly skill in developing concep- 
tion after conception, with a constant view 
to a remote result, which can only belong 
to comprehensive knowledge and prompt 
affections. With whatever accuracy the 
recently initiated may give out his new 
stores, he will rigidly follow the precise 
method by which he made them his own; 
and. will want that variety and fertility of 
resource, that command of the several 
paths of access to a truth, which are given 
by thorough survey of the whole field on 
which he stands. The instructor needs to 
have a full perception, not merely of the 
internal contents, but also of the external 
relations, of that which he unfolds; as the 
astronomer knows but little, if, ignorant of 
the place and laws of moon and sun, he has 
examined only their mountains and their 
spots. The sense of proportion between 
the different parts and stages of a subject; 
the appreciation of the size and value of 
every step; the foresight of the direction 
and magnitude of the section that remains, 
are qualities so essential to the teacher, 
that without them all instruction is but an 
insult to the learner’s understanding. And 
in virtue of these it is that the most culti- 
vated minds are usually the most patient, 
most clear, most rationally progressive, 
most studious of accuracy in details, be- 
cause not impatiently shut up within them 
as absolutely limiting the view, but quietly 
contemplating them from without in their 
relation to the whole. Neglect and depre- 
ciation of intellectual minutie are charac- 
teristics of the ill-informed ; and where the 
granular parts of study are thrown away or 
loosely held, willbe found no compact mass 
of knowledge, solid and clear as crystal, 
but a sandy accumulation, bound together 
by no cohesion, and transmitting no light. 
And above and beyond all the advantage> 
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which a higher culture gives in the mere 
system of communicating knowledge, must 
be placed that indefinable and mysterious 
power which a superior mind always puts 
forth upon an inferior; that living and 
life-giving action, by which the mental 
forces are strengthened and developed, and 
a spirit of intelligence is produced, far 
transcending in excellence the acquisition 
of any special ideas. In the task of instruc- 
tion, so lightly assumed, so unworthily 
esteemed, no amount of wisdom would be 
superfluous and lost; and even the child’s 
elementary teaching would be best con- 
ducted, were it possible, by Omniscience 
itself. The more comprehensive the range 
of intellectual view, and the more minute 
the perception of its parts, the greater will 
be the simplicity of conception, the apti- 
tude for exposition, and the directness of 
access to the open and expectant mind. 
This adaptation to the humblest wants is 
the peculiar triumph of thehighest spirit 
of knowledge.— Martineau’s Discourses. 


rr i 2 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
Visiting in the Scholars’ Homes. 


BY COLEMAN L, NICHOLSON. 


[We are glad to followup the article of our es- 
teemed contributor, Rev. James M. Freeman, of 
Feb. 26, with the excellent thoughts on the same 
subject, now presented. These thoughts were sub- 
mitted in the shape of an essay, before the Bi- 
monthly Conference of Friends’ First-Day School 
Teachers, in Philadelphia, held February 9th, at 
the Mission Building in Locust street.] 


a a word or two of introduction, 
the essayist takes up the statistics of a 
certain mission school, and compares its 
attendance under a plan of rewards, and 
under the plan of systematic visitation of 
the scholars at their homes, with the fol- 
lowing result: From 1861 to 1864, under the 
system of rewards, a gain of one scholar. 
Between 1861 and 1866, under the same sys- 
tem, the utmost monthly gain in four years, 
was 48, or about 70 per cent. From 
1866 to 1869, three years, with regular 
visiting, the greatest monthly gain was 91, 
or about 128 per cent. The essay then pro- 
ceeds : 

Whilst acknowledging that the poorest of 
all tests of success in a First-day school is 
numbers, yet we must be forced to the con- 
clusion in this instance, that they have a 
meaning of more than usual significance. 
For at this school, in which the Scriptures 
are taught in their simplicity, with no re- 
wards for attendance, with no music to at- 
tract, with no object teaching to amuse 
while it instructs, the most difficult of all 
classes of children to gather, the most 
slippery to hold, and the hardest tocontrol, 
have been gathered in increasing numbers 
—held with a steadfastness which can 
challenge any school to a comparison—and 
controlled in such order as led a visitor 
conversant with First-day schools, both 
mission and others, to say, a short time 
since on witnessing their behaviour under 
rather trying circumstances, that he had 
hever seen the same number of children of 
any class under as good control. Now 
there must be some influences underlying 





and producing these results ; and important 
among them is a systematic visiting of the 
scholars; forming a bond of attachment to 
the school and the teacher, which I hold a 
simple hour and a half’s instruction on one 
day in the week, however earnest and 
prayerful on the part of the teacher, how- 
ever appreciated on the part of the scholar, 
would be inadequate alone to produce. 

The young Arab of the street, recogni- 
zing no connection between his home and 
his school, is apt, if he remains at all, to 
feel an irresponsibility for his actions while 
there, which in the First-day school, where 
coercion is impossible, often leads to a con- 
duct variable as his moods, and controlled 
alone by the moral influence of the teacher, 
for whom, seeing him but once a week, 
and never on a common footing, he can 
have but little warm personal attachment. 
But let that teacher search him out at his 
home, inquire into his circumstances, know 
his father, mother, sisters, brothers, enter 
into his plans and hopes, his pleasures and 
disappointments, in fact become acquainted 
with his every day life, its struggles, its 
difficulties and often its victories; drop a 
word of advice here, of encouragement 
there, and Christian sympathy every- 
where, and your Arab is tamed. He has 
found a friend that feels for him—a teacher 
that, knowing the circumstances with 
which he is surrounded, can sympathize 
with his troubles and allow for his failings 
—that has interest enough in him—him, a 
poor street boy, to come andseehim. A 
visit to him from teacher! He feels more 
of a man for it. He has a self-respect 
added to his character it had not before, 
and when he comes to school the next 
First-day, his eye seeks his teacher with a 
new meaning init. The little Ishmaelite 
has found one man’s hand which is not 
against him, and from against that one at 
least he lets fall hisown, and grows anxious 
to please this new-found friend. So in 
school he is more orderly, respectful and 
teachable. 

But there is another and important influ- 
ence upon the scholar, in the impression 
produced on his mind of the reality of a 
religion that can lead to the self-sacrifice 
that he feels and knows a visit to his 
squalid abode must be on the part of his 
teacher. Children are quick of perception, 
and are apt to see the motive that underlies 
as clearly as the act which is its expression. 

The visit has itseffect tooupon his home; 
it becomes a ray of sunshine among the 
reeking mists about him, and he watches 
for it eagerly, and is anxious that he and 
his surroundings shall be as pleasant to his 
teacher as possible; soit becomes an incen- 
tive to cleanliness, and as visit after visit is 
paid, in but few, but very few instances, I 
am bold to assert, will their effect fail to be 
noticed in a cleaner hearth, a brighter 
window, a ‘more,orderly and comfortable 
arrangement of the little furniture, a better 
washed face and better combed hair. 

But the mission of the First-day school 
does not stop at the child. It has todo 
with the parents, and in this part of its 
work visiting is especially important. If 
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you would draw the parents to the Bible 
class, you must not only give them your 
sympathy, but show it tothem. Not only 
welcome them at school, but be welcomed 
by them at their homes. Show yourselves 
their friends, not only in word but deed. 
Their hearts are already opened towards 
you by what you have done for their chil- 
dren, and they are prepared to look on you 
as friends; do not disappoint them ! 

The way to the mother’s heart is through 
her children, and I think this is especially 
so with the poor. Many of them have 
ceased to hope for great things for them- 
selves. Poverty has wrung out life’s sweet- 
ness. The bright colors have faded from 
their youthful anticipation, to return no 
more; but hope springs eternal, and for 
their children they fondly imagine fame 
and fortune have yet in store the good 
things that have somehow eluded their 
own grasp; and few are so degraded as not 
to hail with pleasure any effort to elevate 
their children. They welcome to their 
homes any who take an interest in their 
children, and are often open to receive their 
advice; and this is an opportunity which, 
as First-day school teachers, I think we 
should improve. In the home these op- 
portunities are frequent; in trouble, in 
sickness, in sorrow, the heart yearns for 
sympathy. Those of us who have sat 
‘‘under the shadow of some great afflic- 
tion,’? know the preciousness of that hu- 
man sympathy that leads some friend to 
come and sit with us in our loneliness. 
And what an opening then does the Good 
Master make to point the stricken heart to 
himself, the great Consoler; to declare in 
his name that there is still Balm in Gilead 
and a Physician there. This is an influence 
for which, whether we use it or whether 
we forbear, we will one day be held respon- 
sible. 

Do you doubt its potency? Bear with 
me while I relate an incident which came 
to my knowledge. The father of a scholar 
of one of our city mission schools, on his 
dying bed, was visited occasionally by an 
officer of the school, and after death had 
claimed him, and the wretched room grew 
very lonely to his wife and child, the 
teacher visited them occasionally and offer- 
ed words of comfort and sympathy. But 
owing to engrossing business, he was 
unable, for some weeks, to call and see his 
stricken friends. One morning passing 
that way, he stopped in. The widow’s 
face lit up on seeing him. She exclaimed, 
“Oh! sir, I’m so glad to see you!” “TI 
thought you wouldn’t come no more.’’ 
‘“‘T’ve been several times around by your 
office to see if I could catch a sight of you ; 
sometimes I did,*and once I heard your 
voice talking to some men ; it made me feel 
light-hearted like, and I told Johnny, when 
he came home, I’d seen you and heard you 
talk.” ‘‘Oh!zsir, when it gets so lonely 
here I can’t stand it any longer, I go up to 
your place just to see if I can see you—and 
then I don’t feelneargolonely.’? That was 
eighteen months ago. Last week, I learn, 
she came to his office. Fearing she was in 
need, he offered some assistance: ‘“Oh! 
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no,’’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t want any help, I 
just came to see you. My heart warms to 
you; you were kind to Bob when he was 
sick; I can never forget you.’’ Friends, 
this is an influence we have no right to 
throw away. Seeing we have it, what 
manner of persons ought we to be in all 
godliness. Seeing our footsteps are so 
watched, how do we need to walk softly 
all our days. 

But if the visit is important in its effect 
upon the school, the scholar, and the 
family, it is none the less so upon ourselves. 
We need to pause in our career of money- 
getting, and social and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, to consider the position we hold to 
the poor around us, and the responsibilities 
that attach themselves to that position. 
We need to be shaken out of our selfishness 
and dipt into sympathy with the poor. 
‘We need to throw aside our pride of edu- 
cation, of wealth, of position, and stand 
side by side with them on the broad plat- 
form of Christian brotherhood—remember- 
ing that in that just balance that hangs 
above, in which we shall all of us one day 
be tried, there is neither prince nor beggar, 
there is but the undying human soul. 

We need to leave our ceiled houses, and 
find in ‘‘Earth’s dark by-places’’ cause for 
humble gratitude to the bountiful Giver for 
our showers of blessings. We need to visit 
the poor to learn endurance, trust, and cha- 
rity. Endurance, from some poor widow, 
holding her household around her, while 
cheerfully doing brave battle with the wolf 
at the door. Trust, at the bedside of the 
sick and dying, where some poor bed- 
ridden, pain-racked cripple shames our 
feeble, wavering faith with her unbounded 
trust. Charity, in the self-denying bounty 
of the poor to the poor. Do you doubt this 
last? Listen to oneof many similar inci- 
dents that have come within my limited 
experience, and the annals of the poor are 
filled with just such. A woman, whose 
husband had gone to the war, leaving her 
and their three children destitute, was re- 
duced to extreme need by loss of work. 
After inquiry into her case, I was brought 
to wonder how she had survived, andasked 
her upon what she and her children had 
lived for the past week. She said: ‘‘ Well, 
I'll tell you,sir. The next day, after giving 
the children all there was to eat in the 
house, I started out to try and borrow some- 
thing on this order.’’ (She showed me an 
order for $2.50 on a U. S. agent, for sewing 
done for the Arsenal, not payable until the 
next week.) ‘‘I had just moved into the 
court and didn’t know anybody, but I went 
up to the end house and asked a nice-look- 
ing woman standing in the door if she 
would lend me a dollar on that order—tell- 
ing her my children were starving; she 
said she hadn’t any money and couldn’t. 
While I was talking with her, a man passed 
into the house. Well, I felt heart-sick, and 
went down to the end of the court and 
looked up and down Christian street, and 
thought I’d go down to the river and jump 
in; I didn’t dare to go back to my room, 
for my children were crying for something 
to eat. While I was standing there, I felt 





some one touch my shoulder, and there was 
the man that went into the house; and he 
said, ‘Weren’t you at our house just now 
asking for adollar?’ and I said yes; and he 
said, ‘well, here’s two dollars I’d put by to 
get myself a pair of shoes for Sunday, but 
as long asa neighbor of mine wants bread, 
I can go without shoes.’’?’ That man 
worked as a laborer in a foundry, and had 
his own family to support. How does the 
charity of Stephen Girard, who left for the 
benefit of others the wealth he could no 
longer enjoy, compare with the self-denying 
munificence of this poor artizan? The one 
may shine here, in marble pomp, for gene- 
rations to come, as the most splendid gem 
in Philadelphia’s crown of charities—the 
other, unknown and unnoticed here, shall 
hereafter shine as the stars for ever*and 
ever! These things we see among the poor, 
and these things we need to see, and learn, 
and feel. In speaking of the importance of 
visiting in the First-day school work, I 
have purposely confined myself almost en- 
tirely to those outward and visible results 
which we might almost call material. But 
I cannot forbear from stating my belief, that 
would we win souls to Christ from among 
the poor of this earth, we must go at the 
Master’s bidding to their wretched homes; 
and what I want is that we should have 
our ears attent and our feet ready for the 
call when it comes to us individually, and 
go in that Christian faith that sees in 
every man a brother, and reaching out to all 
humanity would gather it to that fold in 
which (if such is the case) we have found 
rest and peace; go in that faith that seeks 
in its actions not for the applause of men— 
no, not even for success, but alone for the 
approval of him in whose cause are under- 
taken alike its feeblest actions and its no- 
blest efforts. 

I do not wish to be understood as urging 
any to undertake a work to which they 
have not been called, and for which they 
are not capacitated. In this, as in all 
rightly organized combined effort, while 
‘¢one as the sea,’’? we may be ‘‘ separate as 
the billows.’”’ As in the multitudinous 
human family there are no two faces ex- 
actly alike, so with our characters, so with 
our influence, so with the paths of our duty 
—they may all lead to the Pearl Gates, but 
in this world they are distinct and separate. 

Each one of us has a mission to fulfill 
somewhat different from thatcommitted to 
any other. It may be in the church or the 
counting-house, the work-shop or the street, 
abroad in foreign lands or in the quiet of 
our own firesides, in the ceiled houses of the 
rich or the squalid abodes of the poor: but 
wherever or whatever it is, it is our indi- 
vidual mission; and let us see to it that we 
perform it with no half-hearted zeal. Each 
one of us feels and knows that Providence 
has lit within his heart a fire that burns not 
in the breasts of other men; its mission is 
to light and warm some spot in this uni- 


verse hitherto dark and cheerless; then let 
us keep our fires burning; let no flood of 
cares or pleasures quench the glowing em- 
bers, but let us heap on the fuel and keep 
the flames flashing, ifit take the best growth 
of our lives to do it. 





Usefulness in Teaching. 


The Source, The Motive, The Promise, 
The Reflex Benefits. 


“T will bless thee... and thou shalt be a blessing,” 
—Gen, xii. 2, 


THE SOURCE. 


BSERVE theclose connection between 

the two promises—‘‘ Thou shalt be a 
blessing’’—how ?—‘‘ I will bless thee.”’ Be- 
fore giving we must receive. We cannot 
hope to kindle the flame of love to God in 
the hearts of our scholars, unless, by his 
grace, it has been lit in our own. We 
cannot expect our words to touch their 
hearts, unless God has first touched our 
lips. And we need constant supplies of 
grace to enable us constantly to set forth 
its freeness and fulness to others. ‘‘ The 
brook dried up, because there was no rain 
in the land.’’ So will our souls, our work, 
our teaching, become dry and empty, un- 
less continually fed from above. Let us 
beware of going to our work unfurnished, 


THE MOTIVE, 


See how one produces the other—‘‘ I will 
bless thee;’’ and then, as the natural con- 
sequence, ‘‘ thou shalt be a blessing.’’ The 
grace of God is notlike a jewel—bright and 
sparkling, yet lifeless; but like a seed, con- 
taining in itselfan unlimited and inde- 
structible life, which, sown in good ground, 
must spring upand bear fruit. Let us try 
ourselves by this test. Has the love of God 
been planted in our hearts? Then it will 
be our earnest desire to make it known to 
others. Has God blessed us? Then we 
shall strive to be a blessing to others. Our 
teaching will not be listless and aimless ; 
we shall remember that we are working 
for him who gave up all for us; that we 
are offering to others that which we have 
found ourselves to be the one thing need- 
ful, the one thing desirable. 


THE PROMISE. 


What heart among us does not gladly 
grasp the promise in these words! Life is 
but an empty thing so long as it is occu- 
pied only with our own needs, our own 
welfare. Yet it seems so little we can do 
for others. Persons of rank, wealth, in- 
fluence, talents, may do much—but what 
can we do? Let us remember, God puts his 
treasure in earthen vessels. And what is 
the treasure? Look, again, at God’s pro- 
mise to Abraham—“ in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.’’ Christ is 
the blessing—Christ is the treasure (2 Cor. 
v. 7). If God has made the light of the 
knowledge of his glory to shine in our 
hearts, we have received the first part of 
the promise. And then we may expect the 
second. He who says, ‘'I will bless thee,”’ 
says, also, ‘‘ Thou shalt be a blessing.”’ 


THE REFLEX BENEFITS. 


Both together—not one alone. That 
which began with God’s blessing will end 
with God’s blessing. We have seen how 
the grace of God supplies the means, im- 
bues with the motive, inspires with the 
power of usefulness: there is one thing 
more—God’s grace follows usefulness, ‘‘I 
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will bless thee’’—‘' thoushalt be a blessing”’ 
—there is no separation between these 
promises ; the one succeeds the other con- 
tinually. If we are enabled at any time 
to be a blessing to others, do we not feel 
our own souls refreshed and strengthened ? 
We may sometimes go to our work with 
hearts cold and dull, but if there is any de- 
sire, any endeavor to do that work for 
Christ, we shall find them warm with the 
effort. The good tidings we bear to others 
will wake up the slumbering pulse of our 
own souls. The love of Christ set forth to 
others will make our‘own hearts glow with 
love. In making the one promise—‘' Thou 
shalt be a blessing’’—our own, we shall 
find the other—‘‘I will bless thee’’—our 
own also.—Adapted from the Sunday- 
School World. 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


Look After the Class. 


a worker, does your school 

languish? It is not to the hymn-book 
and organ that you need to direct your en- 
ergies. It is not to the library and the 
children’s paper. It is not a blackboard 
and map that will give you deliverance. 
Doubtless reform is needed in these direc- 
tions. But the evil lies at the roots! 
Turn your thoughts, bend your energies, 
direct your remedies to the class! 

The superintendent who secures wise, 
prayerful, intelligent, interesting service 
from his teachers, will, despite grievous 
blemishes in his administration, in other 
particulars, have a good school. 

I know that some superintendents have 
overlooked this point. I know that the 
quiet, unshowy work of visiting teachers, 
praying with them, counseling and com- 
forting them, stimulating and directing 
them, is hard to do, but it rewards for all 
pains. Do not neglect it. I know that 
teachers’ meetings for prayer, conference, 
and study of the lesson, give a very uninvi- 
ting fleld for display of genius, oreloquence, 
or skill. But there lies your most fertile 
field for glorious harvests of souls saved and 
sanctified. It is hard work toiling over dic- 
tionary, concordance, commentary and 
Bible in search of the mind of the Spirit 
in the Sunday lesson, but from that toil 
you will have most abundant recompense. 
Do not neglect it. 

Let the vital forces of your school flow 
around your classes. Let the chief energies 
of yourown mind be directed toward ob- 
taining the best service of the best teachers 
within your reach, and your school will 
flourish ! But if, in overseeing the nursery- 
ground entrusted to you, you neglect that 
very first principle in husbandry, care for 
the roots; if you fail to cultivate them, do 
not wonder if disease sets upon the trunk, 
if the limbs shrivel and decay, the foliage 
grows sear and is shred from the boughs, 
and the fruit utterly fails.—( Republished.) 

EE 


A THOUGHT FOR TEACHER AND SCHO- 
LAR.—‘“‘T shall by-and-bye have done teach- 
ing and you have done hearing; but the 
consequences thereof will abide forever.’’ 








Sunday-Sehool Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.) 





Friends’ First-Day School Conference.— 
The bi-monthly conference of the First-day 
school teachers of Philadelphia and its vicinity 
was held on Fourth-day evening, 2d mo. 9th, 
1870, at the Mission Building, 918 Locust street, 
A considerable number of teachers and others 
interested in the work were present. Caroline 
Talbot and Sarah E. Jenkins, of Mount Plea- 
sant, Ohio, were also with us. John S. Hillis, 
of the Swarthmore mission, occupied the chair, 
and Asa S. Wing acted as secretary. Aftera 
few preliminary remarks and words of wel- 
come from the chairman, an interesting essay 
upon the reverence due to the sacred name in 
prayer was read. This was followed by asecond 
essay upon the value and importance of visit- 
ing families and scholars as an integral part of 
the work of the First-day school-teacher, which 
was impressively read by Coleman L. Nichol- 
son.[ We give the essay in another part of the 
paper. ] 

Our dear friend Caroline E. Talbot encou- 
raged us to faithfulness in this, as in every 
other good work. Remarks were made on the 
importance of earnestly seeking the divine 
guidance in all our efforts, and of asking for 
that strength which never fails. After 2 time 
of silence, in which supplication was made in 
behalf of the work, the meeting adjourned. K. 





a 
Albany, N. Y.—The Sprague Chapel Sun- 
day-school, in this city, held its first anniver- 
sary February 20th. The school was trans- 
ferred one year ago from the Spring street 
rooms, where its sessions had long been held, 
tothe commodious building known as Sprague 
Chapel. This structure has been erected by the 
liberality of the members of the Second Pres- 
byterian church. The anniversary exercises 
were thoroughly interesting. The building was 
crowded to overflowing, many being obliged 
to stand and others compelled to go away for 
want of room. In the necessary absence of 
Dr. Sprague, an interesting letter was read 
from him. James H. Kellogg, of Troy, and 
Mr. Danforth, of Albany, made capital ad- 
dresses. The singing was sweetly and hear- 
tily rendered. Preaching services are held 
in the chapel, and a church is soon to be or- 
ganized. The school has over 400 children, 
with an average of about 330. Mr. Bott is su- 
perintendent. Ue Ee in 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—**Homewood Institute.” 
—*A few years ago an interesting Sunday- 
school work was begun at Homewood, a de- 
lightful locality just outside of Pittsburgh. It 
was started in the home of B. L. Fahnestock, 
Esq., and rapidly grew, was removed to the 
railroad station, then to ‘‘ Coleman’s Lodge,”’ 
and now has grown to such size and efficiency 
as to commanda beautiful building as its own. 
This building, largely due to the liberality 
and earnest labors of Mr. Fahnestock, and F, 
Van Gorder, theassistant superintendent, aided 
by residents at Homewood, was dedicated a 
few days since. The rooms are admirably 
adapted to Sunday-school purposes, and the 
whole structure is an ornament to the neigh- 
borhood. It is in Gothic style of architecture, 
with slate roof, stained glass windows, steeple, 
bell, etc. Itis called the ‘‘ Homewood Insti- 





tute,’ and is used alsoas a day-school. The 
dedication services were most interesting. 
Mr. Fahnestock, superintendent, conducted 
them. The Rev. J. Gillespie, Rev. W. M. 
Young, D. D., Mr. F. Pears, and Jacob A. 
Gardner, of Philadelphia, were the speakers 
on the occasion. The schoolis Union. It has 
a good work before it, is indeed the pride of 
the neighborhood. May it also prove to be 4 
neighborhood blessing. re Ui 





Washington, D. C.—A New Mission Work. 
—A new Sunday-school and Industrial Mission 
has lately been started in Washington, D. C. 
It is located in the south portion of the city, 
and is called ‘‘ The Island Institute.” Itis for 
the colored population, and covers alarge field 
of this class, that has been hitherto neglected. 
The prospects are very encouraging. In the 
few months since “he enterprise was started, 
the attendance on the Sunday-school has grown 
from 100 to 500. An evenipg and industrial 
school forms partofthe work. The Hon. 8.8. 
Fisher, Commissioner of Patents, is one of the 
earnest promoters of the enterprise. He was 
well known asan active Sunday-8chool man in 
Cincinnati, his former residence, 





New York City.—The Rev. Dr. Tyng’s 
church, St. George’s, maintains two chapels 
and five schools, comprising 1,570 scholars. 
The Church of the Holy Trinity, Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., rector, maintains five mission 
stations. 

The New York City Mission, last 
month, employed forty missionaries, esta- 
blished eight missions, four Sunday-schools, 
one reading room and lodging house, and five 
temperance societies; made 6,290 missionary 
visits; took seventy-one temperance pledges; 
distributed 100,000 tracts and religious papers ; 
aided 500 families, and gave away $1,000. 

A second Superintendents’ Sociable was held 
on the evening of Washington’s Birth-day an- 
niversary, at the rooms of the Seventh Avenue 
mission, Dwight Baker, Superintendent. A 
very pleasant time was enjoyed. The topic 
presented was, ‘‘Order and Discipline in the 
Sunday-School.” Ralph wells, J. Bennet Ty- 
ler, Caleb Knevals, Rev. Alfred Taylor, P. P. 
Vanarsdale, and other prominent Sunday- 
school workers,maderemarks. Refreshments 
formed one of the features of the Sociable. 





Boston.—The Boston South Association 
(Baptist) hadits eighteenth annual Sunday- 
school Convention (two sessions), February 
9th. J.B. Manning presided. 41 schools be-' 
long to the body, with 786 classes, 968 officers 
and teachers, and 7,018 scholars, 228 conver- 
sions arereported forthe year, ‘The Mission 
Aspect of the Sunday-School Work’’ is the 
title of an essay read by the Rev. H. M. King, 
of Boston Highlands. He stated that there 
were 100,000 young people in Massachusetts, 
whose spiritual interests were uncared for, 





Delaware and Montgomery Counties, Pa, 
—The joint Sunday-school meeting of these 
counties was held February 14th, at Media. 
The Rev. Messrs. Hotchkin and Hallowell 
made excellent addresses, which were followed 
by an interesting discussion. John R. Whit- 
ney exhibited and explained a series of Scrip- 
ture illustrations on canvas, to the edification 
ofold and young. Atthe evening session, Dr. 
George W. Anderson, D. D., made some in- 
structive remarks on Scripture geography and 
the use of maps. Mr. Whitney followed with 
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interesting blackboard delineations. The in- 
terest of the work in the counties seems to be 
on the increase. D.R. Hawkins is Secretary. 
The next place of meeting is Chester—time, 
May 12th, to continue two days. J. 





Personal.—The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, the 
well-known Sun ay-school missionary for 
Ohio and Indiana, has been on a Sunday- 
school visit to New England, and has addressed 
several gatherings of Sunday-school teachers, 
denominational and union. 

The Rey. Edward P. Cowan, of the South 
Mission, St. Louis, Mo., has accepted the call 
to Market Square Presbyterian church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 





Revival in Dayton, O.—A correspondent 
of The Examiner and Chronicle, of New York, 
speaking of a gracious revival of religion in 
the Wayne Street Baptist church, (Rev. P. M. 
Weddell, pastor,). says: ‘‘We have had meet- 
ings every evening except Saturday, since the 
Week of Prayer, our beloved pastor preaching 
every night, except a few sermons by others 
dropping in-occasionally. The Divine pre- 
sence was felt from the first, and some few 
found peace in believing during the early part 
of the meetings ; but on Sabbath, Feb. 6th, the 
Lord came in power in the Sabbath-school. 
The pastor came to the school soon after the 
opening, and told of his wrestlings during the 
night. The rules were dispensed with, the 
whole school apparently being melted to tears. 
Pastor, officers and teachers went to work 
talking. to the scholars, and you could hear 
sobs from all parts of the house, Many re- 
mained for prayer after the school closed, and 
some found peace before they left the house. 
The next Sabbath, Feb. 13, was very similarly 
conducted, when 27 rose and testified that they 
had found Christ precious during the week, 
and 7 others rose for prayers. Nor was the 
work confined to the Sabbath-school. The 
aged as well as the middle-aged were made to 
cry out, ‘What must I doto be saved?’ ” 





Chicago.—The North Star Mission-school, 
Chicago, had at its tenth anniversary an ave- 
rage attendance of 738, of whom 300 were Ger- 
mans.j{ Nearly all the teachers are now sup- 
plied from the field, 12 only coming from the 
parent church. One hundred and thirteen 
persons have been received at the mission on 
profession during the past seven years. The 
mission has a fine location and a property 
worth $30,000 to $40,000. 





Germantown, Philadelphia.—The monthly 
meeting of the Sunday-School Union was held 
in the MarketSquarechurch. The attendance 
was quite small. President Adamson was in 
the chair. The question, ‘How shall we Reach 
the Children?” was discussed with interest 
and profit. The next meeting will be held in 
the Price Street Baptist church, 





Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Union Avenue Bap- 
tist church at Greenpoint hasstarted a new Sun- 
day-school on Union Avenue, near Meserole 
Street. Francis S. Street is superintendent. 





A Mother of Sunday-Schools.—The old 
Allen Street Presbyterian church in New York 
eity, now among the lowest down, in location, 
of the down-town churches, has been an honor- 
ed mother of many Sunday-school and mis- 
sionary enterprises, whose influence has gone 





out in every part of the city, and far and wide 
in this and other lands. At one time, in one 
year, about 1,500 teachers and scholars were 
connected with her Sabbath-schools, and hun- 
dreds and thousands of youth have been blessed 
by her labors. More than thirty ministers of 
the gospel call her their spiritual mother. 





Missouri.—The Baptist Church in this State 
is especially active in Sunday-school labors. 
We notice a published list of twelve appoint- 
ments of Sunday-school mass conventions, 
each to continue during three days, and ex- 
tending overthe spring months. An Institute 
for the benefit of the western part of the State 
holds this week, (March 4th, 5th, and 6th), at 
Lexington. S. W. Marston is General Agent 
for the State in this convention work. 





Maine.—A precious revival of religion has 
been enjoyed in the towns of North Berwick 
and Wells, in Maine. Nearly every Sabbath- 
scholar in the Free-will Baptist church in 
Wells has professed conversion or is seeking 
the Lord. 





Indiana.—A Methodist State Sunday-School 
Convention is called to meet at New Albany on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26thof May next. The Rey. 
J. H. Vincent is expected tobe present through- 
out the sessions. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Preparations are in 
hand for a large, three-days’ Institute for the 
Methodist Sunday-school teachers of Cincin- 
nati and vicinity, to begin March 22d. Mr. 
Vincent is to conduct it. 





Detroit, Michigan.—A considerable reli- 
gious interest has been awakened in the Second 
Congregational Sunday-school of Detroit, as 
the result ofaseries of special church meetings. 





Sunday-Schools in Germany.—It is only a 
few years since Sunday-schools of the Ameri- 
can pattern were introduced into Germany. A 
Lutheran journal says the movement in their 
favor is becoming quite remarkable. At the 
late meeting for home missions in Rhenish 
Prussia, held at Bonn, several pastors who 
had at first opposed Sunday-schools now spoke 
in their favor, having seen them tried in their 
own parishes. Thesystem was approved with- 
out a dissenting voice. One of the most de- 
cided advocates of the American system, as it 
is called, was Prof, Lange, the Bible-commen- 
tator. 





Ireland.—The annual meeting of the Sab- 
bath-School Society for the Presbyterian 
church in Ireland was held at Belfast the be- 
ginning of last month, The report of the Sec- 
retary, Rev. George Shaw, shows 895 schools 
connected with the Society, having an average 
attendance of 7,621 teachers and 61,617 scholars, 
The next annual convention is called for June 
15th and 16th, 1870, in the city of Belfast. 





Surrey Chapel, London.—A London cor- 
respondent of The Independent gives an ac- 
count of Newman Hall’s church, Surrey Cha- 
pel, and of this pleasant feature connected with 
its Sunday-school operations: 

“At 3 P.M., nine of the thirteen Sunday- 
schools belonging to ‘Surrey’ are assembled 
in the chapel for a half-yearly meeting. The 
three or four thousand children are surpri- 
singly like as many young Americans on ‘An- 





niversary Day,’ and their singing does not di- 
minish the resemblance. The addresses of 
Mr. Hall and his assistant minister, Mr. Gran- 
ger, are full of life and foree—models of Sun- 
day-school eloquence. ‘Anniversary’ over, our 
study of the more distinctive institutions of 
Surrey Chapel begins. First, and highly agree- 
able, is the Sunday-school teachers’ tea-meet- 
ing. These faithful workers would have no 
leisure so much as to eat, if between the hours 
of church and school they must quit the scene 
of their labors for the distant part of the town 
where most ofthem reside. Therefore, a Sun- 
day night tea is provided alternately at the va- 
rious school rooms, where all who choose may 
attend. During the disappearance of bread 
and butter, a paper was read by a good brother, 
the subject this evening being Christian Pa- 
tience ; and the theme was afterward discussed 
in a half dozen speeches.”’ 





An Honorable Example.—The late Hon, 
Amos Kendall, besides his munificent gift of 
about $150,000 towards the erection and subse- 
quent rebuilding of the Calvary Baptistchurch, 
in Washington, and of some $24,000 for mission 
Sunday-school purposes, gave also $6,000 to 
found six scholarships in Columbian College, 
Mr. Kendall graduated at Dartmouth. He was 
seventy-six years old when he joined the 
church, at which time he also became a teacher 
in the Sunday-school. 





A Singular Will.—A deceased Philadelphian 
has bequeathed the income and rents of certain 
named properties, for five years, toward the 
purchase of a grove within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the city, and easy of access by steam- 
boat or railroad, for the purpose of Sabbath- 
school and temperance picnics and excursions, 
The grove is not to be less than ten, nor more 
than twenty, acresinarea. Its privileges are to 
be restricted to the Sabbath-schools and tem- 
perance societies of the, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, and Baptist churches south of Market and 
east of Twelfth streets, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. In case itis impracticable to purchase 
and maintain the said grove, the property is to 
go to the Philadelphia Methodist Conference 
and their successors, to be applied by them for 
the advancement and benefit of Sunday- 
schools, or to whatever religious and temper- 
ance purposes they may think proper. 





Of Course.—A superintendent writing from 
alittle town in New York State, says, that their 
custom has always heretofore been to close 
their Sunday-school in winter. This winter 
they determined to keep open, and they never 
were so flourishing, so wide-awake, and pro- 
gressive in the best sense of the word, as now. 
Of course. This would be the testimony of 
more superintendents, if they would but 
try it. 





A True Mission Spirit.—The Congrega- 
tional Sabbath-school in East Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, have undertaken to raise sixty dollars 
a month for jive years, for the education of a 
boy and a girlin the school of the Zulu mis- 
sion, in South Africa. 





What Next?—The Springficld Republican 
states that a teacher in a school in Warren, 
Mass., promised his class, a few Sabbaths ago, 
that the best boy in it fora year should be re-’ 
warded;with a Meerschaum pipe! 
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Books. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. 8vo., pp. 326. By Ri- 
chard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. These stu- 
dies are the fruit of a conviction that not only in 
the apocalypse and the epistles, and the prophe- 
cies, of Scripture are things hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned often wrest to their souls’ 
harm, but that alsoin the gospels there are deep 
things of God, treasures hidden far below the sur- 
face, that richly reward the patient seeker, The 
learned author, who has long been eminent in 
biblical and philological studies, has taken hold of 
some of the stoutest difficulties which in all ages of 
the Church have puzzled theScripture student, and 
attempted to unlock their secrets and reveal their 
true meanings. As may be supposed, he has fur- 
nished a rich treat to the Church in the result of his 
present researches. He takes up sixteen distinct 
subjects—among them the Temptation of Christ, 
Wisdom Justified of her Children, The New Piece 
on the Old Garment, The Unfinished Tower, The 
Transfiguration, The True Vine, The Penitent Ma- 
lefactor, &c., carefully scrutinizes them, and brings 
all his powers of keen analysis to their elucidation. 
No matter how many, or how valuable, the com- 
mentaries one may own, he will find nowhere so 
full and exhaustive a view as Dr. Trench has given 
us in these Scripture monograms, It is one of the 
most valuable books a teacher can have in his li- 
brary of Bible helps. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
382. By Nathaniel Marshman Williams. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. We are pleased with this com- 
mentary so far as we have examinedit. Itis well 
adapted to the wants of Sabbath-school teachers, 
families,and ministers of the gospel. In the pre- 
sence of so many works of the kind, one may rea- 
sonably ask where the need is for another. The 
present work offers two or three decided advan- 
tages. It is fresh from an evidently careful review 
of the field, in the light of the newest and latest re- 
sults of biblical research and scholarship; it ex- 
amines the gospel in hand almost exclusively, asif 
there were no other, making only such reference to 
the others as seemed to be indispensable; the notes 
are chiefly explanatory, and therefore fuller than 
in most condensed works of the kind, since the doc- 
trinal and practical, while not wanting here, yet 
largely compose the bulk of most other commenta- 
ries; and lastly, the illustrative part is fuller than 
usual, the illustrations of manners and customs, 
geography, &c., being sufficiently numerous to ob- 
viate the necessity with many teachers ofadditional 
outlay in these specialdepartments. Particular pro- 
minence isgiven to the question ofthe two symbolic 
rites of the Church—Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and their correlation. The author writes from 
the Baptist point of view. Several wood-cut illus- 
trations increase the value of the work, which is 
both original and interesting, and will prove an 
additional help to Scripture study. For sale by 
Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia, 

THE MINISTRYIN GALILEE. By the Rev. William 
Hanna, D, D., LL.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. This is the second volume of Dr, Hanna's 
“Life of our Lord,” and brings us to the contem- 
plation of some of the most momentous and gra- 
cious scenes earth has ever witnessed. In the 
graphic style of the author, these scenes and the 
characters living and moving in them are invested 
with great distinctness and personality, thecentral 
figure always being that of Jesus Christ the God- 
man,the Word made flesh, dwelling among us 
that we may ‘behold his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
Vivid presentations such aswe have in this work 
make the sacred story beautifully and wonderfully 
realtous. Thisis at once their charm and their 
value, Forsale by Alfred Martien, Philadelphia. 

THE FATHER-LAND SERIES. From the German. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. Un- 
der this title the Lutheran Board of Publication 
have begun what promises to be an interesting and 
useful series of Sunday-school books. They com- 
prise translations from some of the best German 
writers for the young, carefully selected from an 
evangelical stand-point, with a view to make Ger- 
Man thought better known to English youthful 





12mo, pp. 








readers, and to familiarize them with the scenes 
and incidents of German life, The two volumes 
just issued are entitled ‘‘In the Midst of the North 
Sea,” and “Anton the Fisherman.” Both are in- 
teresting, capital books, having a good deal of dra- 
matic power, and pervaded by a beautiful Chris- 
tian faith and simplicity. The first-named shows 
the sad evils of an envious, jealous spirit; and the 
last is a testimony to the sure word of Scripture, 
“Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

A MERE PIECE OF MISCHIEF. Philadelphia: 
Alfred Marlien, The evils which this impressive 
little story warns against are not adequately sug- 
gested by the title. More than mere mischiefand 
fun is concerned in the matter. A mean, bad boy, 
by falsehood and deception, gains a strange 
power over a sensitive, nervous child, sets others 
against her, and then by terrifying her with 
threats, prevents the divulging of his wickedness. 
A cruel, malicious spirit must be at the heart of 
such conduct, not merely a fun-loving and mischie- 
vous spirit. Several good lessons are taught by the 
story, one of the most important being that chil- 
dren should confide their troubles to parents and 
elders, and not sufferin silence, tothe injury of 
health and the repression of all buoyant, youthful 
vitality. It isa good story for the family and the 
Sabbath-school, 

THE MAN WITH TWOSHADOwWsS. By Erniest Hoven. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
In this story we are introduced to a strange life, 
upon which sore afflictions have cast the deep sha- 
dows of doubt and unbelief. Through the agency 
of little children, mainly, the gloom is dispelled, 
and the doubter becomes a believer and an earnest, 
useful Christian. The story will take fast hold of 
the sympathies. It is written in a good, vigorous 
style, better than the usual run of such books, and 
will be welcomed in all Sunday-school libraries. 


MABEL CLARKE; or, Looking unto Jesus. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. The 
story of a child who passes through an interesting 
experience at home, away from hom@ and in 
school, and is brought, after a somewhat protracted 
struggle, to yield her heart to the Saviour. Thein- 
fluence of a dearly loved, pious school-mate is one 
of the means held prominently to view. The story 
has a useful mission among young readers. 

PRECIOUS GEMS FOR LITTLE GIRLs. New York: 
Poti & Amery. Six little volumes are covered by 
this title, and neatly encased in a tiny box, making 
a pretty library for a child. The stories are all good 
and true and teach useful lessons in a pleasant 
way. They are prettily printed and illustrated. 
The titles are “Helen Graham,” “Little Mary 
Ann,” “Willy’s Trials,’ ‘‘Miriam’s Primroses,”’ 
*“Nelly’s Old Hat,’ and ‘Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain.” They are English, printed originally by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

TRUE RICHES, and Other Stories. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. The principal 
story in this collection forcibly teaches what con- 
stitutes true riches,—the love of God in Christ shed 
abroad in the heart, transmuting the humblest 
earthly surroundings into the golden coin which 
passes current with heaven, and only can purchase 
true happiness on earth. The other stories are for 
the most part pointed and useful, teaching good 
lessons. 

TABITHA TODD. Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Com- 
pany. A simple story for very little readers, show- 
ing that those who are very plain and homely in 
appearance have a right to be as happy and cheer- 
ful as the handsomest; and that the way to happi- 
ness is by doing good. 

F1TZ BOODLE’S CONFESSIONS. No. 5 of Appleton’s 
cheap edition of Thackeray’s popular works, price 
50 cents. ‘‘ Fitz Boodle” contains many hard hits 
at the shams of society, but is by no means equal 
to the “Yellowplush Papers,” or “The Book of 
Snobs.” 

RED AS A ROSEISSHE. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. No. 12 of Appleton’s “Library cf 
Choice Reading,’ a handsome octavo in paper co- 
ver. Price 60 cents. 

EVERY SATURDAY. New Series. Monthly Parts 
land2, Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. This excel- 
lent journal has assumed a new shape and new 
character altogether, in its new series begun with 
1870. It is now in folio size, brilliantly illustrated, 
compiring in the richness and beauty of its splen- 





did full-page cartoons, with those of any other 
journal extant, not excepting even the celebrated 
English pictorials. Already since the first of the 
year more than 25 large illustrations have appeared, 
and by the end of the year the happy owner of the 
complete volume will have a rare gallery of pic- 
tures, which will bea constant source of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. The poets Longfellow 
and Tennyson, with Bulwer, Napoleon, and other 
celebrities have already been subjects of fine full 
page portraits—a fair promise of what is yet to 
come, The reading matter is also of the choicest 
in the range of light literature, embracing sto- 
ries, poems, and sketches in art, science, and 
society. Asa monthly or weekly visitor, it will be 
beautiful and educating in any home in the land. 
$5 a year. 

BLACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, February: 
New York: The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 
Contents: University Tests; Earl’s Dene—Part IV.; 
The Opening of the Suez Canal—Part II.; John— 
Part IV.; Democracy Beyond the Seas; Cornelius 
O'Dowd; The Coming Session; Upon the Employ- 
mentof Rhymed Verse in English Comedy; Post- 
script to “Lord Byron and his Calumniators.” $4. 

THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. March. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden, Choice in its reading matter, 
and elegant in its illustrations, the Repository 
makes one of the handsomest and best magazines 
for the family circle in thiscountry. $3.50 a year. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, GooD Worps, and Goop 
WORDS FORTHE YOUNG. March. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Reprints of three English ma- 
gazines that have already become very popular in 
this country, and which for striking illustrations 
and general interesting contents, are of the best 
class of magazine literature. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD. March. 
Newark, N. J.: Samuel W. Clark. This is the only 
current publication in the country, and so far as 
we know, in the world, that is devoted to the sub- 
ject of illustrative teaching by the blackboard. 
The present number contains nearly twenty sepa- 
rate exercises, some of them adapted to infant- 
class as well as other class instruction. Published 
bi-monthly. $la year. 

THE TECHNOLOGIST. New York: Industrial Pub- 
lication Company. A new first-class monthly jour- 
nal, devoted to the exposition and illustration of 
industrial interests of every kind—and especially 
to engineering, maufacturing and building. It is 
elegantly printed and illustrated, and full of li, 
practical matter. Its shape is large quarto, and 
has 44 full pages. $2a year. 

“THE CHRISTIAN RADICAL,” an Independent 
Religious Weekly, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is publishing 
Rev. Alexander Clark’s Lectures on the Bible 
Trades, now being delivered to large audiences in 
that city. A specimen copy will be sent gratis to 
any one requesting it. Address & A. & J. W. Long, 
74 Third Avenne, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Hours At Home. March. New York: Oharles 
Scribner & Company. The Rev. George B. Bacon 
contributes a second article on ‘‘The Literature of 
our Sunday-Schools,” and Dr, Holland a pretty 
little poem, entitled ‘‘ Where Shall Baby’s Dimple 
Be?” $3. 

THE SABBATH AT HoME. March. Boston:, 
American Tract Society. Illustrated, and full of in- 
structive, pleasurable reading. <A biographical 
sketch of the celebrated German theologian, Dr. 
Tholuck, with portrait, by W. L. Gage, will be 
found to be very interesting. $2. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. March. New 
York: S&S. R. Wells. One may always find something 
sensible, sound and practical in this journal, even 
if he disagree with parts ofit. ‘‘Phrenology in the 
Sunday-School,” is one of the papers in the March 
number. $3 a year. 

ARTHUR’S HomME MAGAZINE ($2), and CHILDREN’S 
Hour ($1.25). March. Philadelphia: 7. 8. Arthur. 
Delightful, healthful, instructive, for the older 
and younger members of the household. “The 
Children’s Hour’ is not only beautiful, but bril- 
liant in its beauty, this month. The Butterfly cut, 
on page 96, is something to be proud of. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, INFANT’S MAGAZINE, 
and FRIENDLY VISITOR, are three English maga- 
zines, published monthly, for children and youth, 
beautifully and highly illustrated with the striking 
full-page pictures and illuminated texts, for which 
most of the English magazines for the young are 
noted. New York: Charles F. Roper. 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. 0. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would dowell to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTHLIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or four times a 
month. 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
character, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school. 

To accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
ayearly payment in advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates. Specimens, with terms, sent post-paid, on 
receipt ofa stamp, and subscriptions received by us, 























GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 


AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 

“Bearch the Scriptures: for in them'ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 


Git, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


4a Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 


BLACKBOARD MANUAL, 


By SIEGFRIED & CLARK, 


This is acknowledged the best work on the sub- 
ject of Visible Illustrations of Bible Themes, It 
has been issued as a serial during 1869 in six 
consecutive numbers, They are now bound neatly 
im Gloth for $1.50; by mail $1.62, A sample number 
in the serial form by mail for 25 cents, 








DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE: 


COMPRISING ITSB 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 


AND 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


While other editions of this valuable 
work by the eminent author have appear- 
ed, it would be difficult to conceive of one 
better adapted to the wants of Superinten- 
dents and Teachers. This American Edi- 
tion is a reprint from Dr. Smith’s abridge- 
ment, prepared by his own hand, and has 
been published at a price that will bring it 
within reach of the large and important 
class of readers for whom it is intended. 
Besides three valuable maps and numerous 
small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very 
fine steel engravings. 


Octavo, 776 Pages. 


English Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, $3.50 
Substantial Leather, Library Style, $4. 


Opinions Expressed. 


From Rev. D. C. Eddy, Baptist. 
This edition is admirably adapted to general 
circulation, and has advantages over any other one 
now before the public. It should be in the hands 
of every Bible student and Sunday-school teacher. 


From Rev. Wm. E. Schenck, Presbyterian. 

This abridgement, made by Dr. Smith himself, 
precisely meets the want of vast numbers of mi- 
nisters, Sabbath-school superintendents and teach- 
ers. The abridging process has been admirably 
performed; your edition contains, so far as Ican 
judge, all of the larger work at all needful, except 
for the most learned and critical. 


From Bishop Janes, Methodist. 

It is and will be one of the standard works of its 
elass. The edition you publish is a superior one, 
and its circulation must promote a more intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 


From Rev. Geo. Bushnell, Congregationalist. 

Iam glad there is such an edition of “Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible,’’ in an abridged form. 
There can be no doubt that it has been edited with 
care and good judgment, and the publishers have 
done their part admirably well. 


From Rev. A. L. Chapin, Pres. Beloit Col., Wis. 

I rejoice that an abridgement of this work, made 
by Dr. Smith himself, is given to the American 
public in a form and ata price so well adapted to 
general circulation. Sunday-school teachers will 
find it an invaluable aid, almost indispensable in 
preparing for their work. 


From Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Prof. 
Union College, New York. 

It seems to me that this is the best of the abridged 
editions, equal in typography to the original, and 
surpassing it in its maps and illustrations, as well 
as in its exactness. 


From Rev. I. W. Andrews, Pres. Marietta Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

The large work is familiar to all scholars,and this 
abridged edition, isfor the great majority of read- 
ers, fully equal to that in many respects, and supe- 
rior in others. I take pleasure in giving it my 
hearty commendation. 
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Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to aw 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptions in Advance. 


100 i — Mar. 6th tothe cone of the year, $8.26 
50 “ “ 


5 “ “ “ “ “ be Ps 
10 “ “ “ “ “ $e 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three monthe, on trial, - = $2.50 


50 ae 
25 “ “ “ e e e 65e 
10 “ “ “ e = os We 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies, 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage, 





Every Sunday-School Teacher Should Have a Copy. 





THE TEACHER'S GUIDE 
PALESTINE, 


BY REV. HENRY S. OSBORN, LL.D., 
One of the Authors of the 
GREAT MAP OF PALESTINE 





This admirable little book contains a complete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 
Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra- 
tions derived from them. It has been carefully 
prepared from the latest and best authorities, and 
from personal travels and examinations, 


Price, by mail, 65 Cents. 





OPINIONS oF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


Interesting descriptions, such as a Sunday-school 
teacher could wish to have for the instruction of 
his class.—The Ladies’ Repository. 

It is valuable, not only to teachers, but to minis- 
ters of the Gospel. —Southern Churchman. 

The lessons are very roe aie Mo and the work 
has our unqualified approval.—Advent Herald. 

It should be made astudy, not only with teach- 
ers, but by the whole school.—Zion’s Herald. 

It contains a large amount of information com- 
pressed into small compass.—Hvangelical Lutheran. 

This is an admirable little manual.—The Standard. 

We regard it as a most valuable work.—American 
Christian Review. 

It embodies a vast amount of useful information. 
—Presbyterian Witness. 

We would recommend this excellent work to alk 
teachers and ministers.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

The information has been carefully obtained, and 
is well compiled.—Morning Star. 

A valuable acquisition to Sabbath-school teach- 
ers, Bible students and others.—Canada Christian 
Advocate, 

An admirable manual of Scripture topography 
and history, in small compass.—Christian Secretary. 

Weare greatly pleased with it.— Western Presby- 

n. 


A valuable : aid to students and to Sunday-school 
teachers.— Prot t Chur 

We know of no book so compact, brief, service- 
able and handy for the teacher .—The Episcopalian. 


It will afford a vast fund of reliable information. 
— Methodist Home Journal. 


Any Sunday-school teacher could use it with pro- 
fit.— National Baptist. 


The information scattered in many costly vo- 


lumes is here condensed into asmall book.—Reli- 
gious Herald 


Itisa book that every Sunday-school teacher — 


every student of the Bible should have.—Methodis' 
Recorder, 

















